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PREFACE 


Good News! 

Here are one hundred fifty “Information Age” 
ideas to enrich your youth program. They are 
success-reported techniques that turn teens on. 

The church has a powerful message to broadcast 
to youth, and many youth workers are meeting that 
communication challenge head on. Their program- 
ming excites. That's why we share these examples. 
Some are as new as today. Others recycle tradi- 
tional methods. All arouse action. 

Since writing Youth Worker's Success Manual 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1978), I have wor- 
shiped in a hundred churches of a dozen denomi- 
nations, in as many states. Wherever youth 
predominated, the church throbbed with activity: 
singing, clapping, witnessing. Young people 
joyously participated in corporate worship. They 
ushered and parked cars. They were acolytes, bell 
ringers, liturgists, choristers, and greeters. 


Stimulated by these youth-oriented, ecumenical 
encounters and by the track record of Youth 
Worker's Success Manual, I have compiled this 
sequel. It records current activities within youth 
ministries from coast to coast. I hope you can feel the 
vibrations, the energy, and the commitments these 
pages replay. 

Some of these ideas you have successfully used, 
no doubt. Even so, may the new-to-you projects 
further enhance your ministry. 

In the meantime, know that you are appreciated. 
For yours is a very special mission: winning and 
continually challenging today's young people. 

As one radio talk host's sign-off signature states: 
“Be good to the kids. Without them we have no 
future." 


S.E.P. 
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PROMO 


STIMULATE EFFECTIVE 
GROUP COMMUNICATION 


CLUSTERS 


Small subdivisions of a large group are called 
“clusters.” Their purpose is to encourage individ- 
ual input. 

This discussion pattern works well with forty or 
four hundred. Only room size limits the number of 
participants. 


Get Set. 


—Choose a room big enough to accommodate your 
members. If it's a large number, set up a 
microphone. 

—Arrange clusters of six to ten chairs in a large 
circle around the room. 

—In the center of the room, place a table and chairs 
for resource guests, officers, or whoever is 
knowledgeable about the subject to be discussed. 

—As youth arrive, direct them to cluster seats. But 
leave one chair empty in each cluster. 

—Either appoint someone in advance, or on the 
spot ask cluster members to select a “voice” to 
present the group's consensus. 


Go! 


—To initiate the meeting, announce the topic and 
introduce the center table personnel. 

—Each resource leader may orally present a point 
of view to the entire assembly at this time. 

— After these mini-inputs, toss the proposal (or 
problem) to the clusters to discuss. 

—During these small group talk-overs, cluster 
members may go to the central table to ask 
questions. 

—Or clusters may invite center table leaders to join 
them. (This is the reason for the empty chair.) 

—Following twenty-minute cluster discussions, 
conduct a large-group forum. Entertain individ- 
ual questions from the floor, directed to center 
table leaders. Allow short comments. 


—Conclude this question period with cluster 
"voices" reports. They relate consensus sum- 
maries. (Thus cluster thinking flows into commu- 
nity thinking.) 

Success with this discussion technique depends 
on careful planning, informed center table person- 
nel, clear-cut audible instructions, and prompt 
timing. 


When Can You Use Clusters? 


1. Adapt the cluster format to program planning. 
— Officers and committee chairpersons sit at the 
center table. Each presents responsibilities 

and goals. 

—Then clusters discuss possible ways of pro- 
gramming those aims into the year's calendar. 

—Allow equal time for small-group discussion 
on each department presentation. 

—Either reserve the large-group forum for the 
finale, or schedule one after each section 
discussion. 

2. Use clusters for problem-solving, such as: 

—“How can we win new members?" Center 
table people could be youth and leaders from 
other churches who have large memberships. 

—'"How can we better serve our community?" 
Invite personnel from social service agencies 
to be resou:ce people. 


What Advantages Do Clusters Offer? 


They encourage maximum participation. Teens 
who won't speak out in large groups seem to lose 
their timidity when talking with a small group. 
Cluster thinking produces amazing results. 


COMPUTER COURSES 


High-tech explodes all around us. A voice calls 
out product and price as the cashier rings up our 
groceries. Kindergartners play computers. And 
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hundreds of brands, models, designs, and sizes of 
computers clutter display tables in department 
stores. 

Computers are changing our lives fast. 


Has Your Church Caught Up 
with the Computer Age? 


A member of a United Methodist church in 
Jacksonville, Florida, has loaned the church several 
computers. The donor teaches a computer literacy 
course to children, and another member teaches 
teenagers computer programming. 

Students in the first training group met six 
consecutive Wednesday evenings. New recruits 
signed up for summer courses. This computer 
training probably will continue as long as com- 
puters and teachers are free. 


Why Not Tap Your Own Computer Resources? 


On your church rolls, you may have owners of 
computer outlets, computer science teachers, and 
computer consultants. Or tap into computer-user 
clubs for help. (Computer stores make referrals.) 

Talent is all about you. Your challenge is to lift 
off. Break into new skills. Teens are eager to learn. 
And by the time they are adults, many church 
positions will require computer knowledge. 


COUNTERPOINT 


Shock your audience. Stir up feelings. Use 
counterpoint. Tell a truth emotionally. 

Counterpoint dramatically mixes two materials 
that have a similar theme. Choric readers especially 
appreciate this creative programming. 


Create Scripts. 


One chorus prepared a script that alternated 
verses from the good Samaritan story with three 
newspaper accounts. Two accounts described 
accident on-lookers who didn't get involved. The 
third told about a teenage rescuer who had pulled a 
mauled child from the mouth of a pit bullterrier. 
The modern account illustrated the biblical story. 

Other effective counterpoints include: 

—" ‘Twas the Night Before Christmas" inter- 
woven with "Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa 
Claus" (the response to an eight-year-old's 
letter to the New York Sun, by-lined by Francis 
P. Church). Mixing his prose with that famous 
St. Nick poem becomes sheer drama. 
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—Selections from Gibran's Prophet alternating 
with passages from Paul's letters. 

— Chapters from Jonathan Livingston Seagull jux- 
taposed with psalms of joy and exaltation. 
They complement, with a spiraling climax. 


Counterpoint Comes in Two Styles: 
Complementary, Contrasting. 


Use two different selections for either kind of 
counterpoint, alternating verses or paragraphs. 
Only the writer's treatment of the subject differs. 
Contrast presents opposing viewpoints, like debate. 

For example, mix the Love Chapter (I Corinthians 
13) with modern love songs that are cynical about 
love. That's contrast. 

On the other hand, mix the same Love Chapter 
with Elizabeth Barrett Browning's "Sonnets from 
the Portuguese." That's complementary. 


Counterpoint Takes Practice. 


Counterpoint is one of the most exciting devices 
of contemporary drama. It blows the imagination of 
its writers. 

However, it is not to be entered into lightly. It 
takes practice, precision, and discipline. 

The script requires no original writing, as such. 
But you do need someone who understands scripts 
in order to put other authors' material in counter- 
point order. This kind of writing takes practice, too. 

Start with something short—a call to worship, 
perhaps. Experiment. Be daring, provocative. 
Counterpoint sharpens your message. 


DEBATE—PRESIDENTIAL STYLE 


"Presidential debates are strictly structured non- 
debates," stated one commentator. Certainly they 
deviate from academic debate as you practice it in 
high school speech classes—except for rebuttals. 

Nonetheless, these non-debates fascinate mil- 
lions of viewers. They watch the candidates meet 
face to face, and the rules keep the sparring 
courteous. 

Adopt this nondebate format, and you will enjoy 
a challenging change from straight debate. Here is 
one pattern that you can trim to your group's 
abilities. 

1. Choose Two Sparring Partners. 

—They will have opposing points of view. 

—Make sure, though, that they do their 
homework, and gather facts to back their 
claims. 


BUILDING TEEN EXCITEMENT 


2. Appoint Four Questioners. 

—Instruct each to decide on a set of questions 
to ask. 

— Meet together to strike out duplicate queries 
and opinions. Also make sure questions are 
fair and easily understood. 

3. Meet Separately with Debaters. 

—Listen to their arguments and proposed 
rebuttals. Although they will not know 
what questions will be asked, they can 
surmise the areas to be covered. 

— Help them with timing and understanding 
of the format. 

4. Follow a Strict Timetable. 

The following workable plan covers a forty- 

minute debate. 


MINUTES 
—Question 1 to debater 1 Y 
—Response by debater 1 3 
—Rebuttal by debater 2 1 
—Question 1 to debater 2 Y 
—Response by debater 2 3 


—Rebuttal by debater 1 
Repeat this sequence for all four questions. End 
with a summary by each debater 2 minutes. 
Non-debate Topics May Include: 
—Sunday night meetings vs. week night 
meetings. 
—Small church colleges vs. state universities. 
—Tithing for missions vs. working for mission 
funds. 
—Modern religious songs vs. traditional hymns. 


DISCUSSION STARTERS 


What Would You Do If... 


—Ask the question, “What would you do 
if... there were no churches in your town?" 

—Call for once-around-the-circle answers. Each 
person replies or byes. 


Display an Object. 
—A marriage license, for discussing marriage 


and divorce. 
—A funeral urn, for discussing teenage suicide. 


Use Audio Aids. 


—Play a cassette relating to the subject. 

—Quote from a newspaper story. 

—Read aloud a question from parents' question 
box. 


HOW TO STIMULATE EFFECTIVE GROUP COMMUNICATION 


Consider Choices (Dilemmas) 
Proposed by Group Members. 


—Indicate that teenagers make choices every 
day. Give examples. To tattle on a cheater or 
not to tattle. To attend Sunday morning 
worship service or stay home. To speak or not 
to speak to a stranger. To make up that quarrel 
with a best friend, or to stay angry. (Touch 
sensitive choices, and discussion erupts.) 

—Place a bowl on a center table and give 
everyone a blank paper and pen. 

—Cue members to recall and record one choice 
made during the past week. 

— Collect these choices and place in the bowl. 

—Before sharing these dilemmas, read Joshua 
24:15. 

—Then pick a slip from the bowl, read it aloud, 
and toss the choice to the group for discussion. 

— Try to draw some conclusions before drawing 
another choice. Inject questions such as: What 
determines a religious choice? Will this choice 
affect later ones? Why must you choose? 

Discussion starters often open areas that take 

added sessions to explore thoroughly. Especially 
when you run out of topic ideas, try choices. 


EXTEMPORACTION 


Extemporaction is an updated name for role-play- 
ing. As the name implies, you act extemporan- 
eously. No scripts. No memorizing. However, like 
an actor in a formal play, you are the person you 
portray. You try to empathize, to see the problem 
from another's point of view. 


Extemporaction Serves Many Activities. 


It raises questions, like a discussion starter. It … 
introduces a problem, which discussers try to solve. 
Extemporaction also walks right into a panel, 
symposium, debate, dialogue, and interview. 
Players assume the roles of others throughout that 
event. 


How Does Extemporaction Differ from 
Formal Play Acting? 


—You are free to choose action and words. You 
create the character by those antics and lines. 

—lIn a legitimate play, the playwright creates the 
words you mouth. And he intimates your 
actions. Here are two biblical monologues to 
illustrate differences. 
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€ A youth minister dramatized the Sermon on 
the Mount. Dressed in biblical garb, he preached 
the sermon as if he were Jesus. He quoted directly 
from the King James Version. That means his 
words were Matthew's, in King James style, and his 
actions were guided by the lines he spoke. 

€ Another youth minister appeared in a camou- 
flage-print tunic. He ran into the sanctuary, 
shouting: "You all will never believe what hap- 
pened to me this morning!” He role-played the 
blind man whom Jesus had healed. But he told the 
miracle in his own Southern idiom, freely sprinkled 
with "you all." 

The two performances were quite different. The 
one was memorized; the other, ad-libbed. 

Teens who would never try out for a part in a play 
enjoy extemporaction. It's more like a game for 
them. 


FACE OFF! 


Have you heard Senators Robert Dole and Ted 
Kennedy "Face Off" on radio? They offer opposite 
points of view within a courteous but curt format. 

Senator Dole presents his half-minute proposal. 
Senator Kennedy then refutes Dole with facts to 
build the opposing view. The next day, roles 
reverse. Senator Kennedy starts the argument, and 
Senator Dole refutes as he builds up his side. 

The entire "Face Off" takes one minute. No 
words are wasted. Subjects, of course, deal with 
politics. 


Youth Can Focus on Controversy, Too. 


This mini-debate attacks controversy head on. 
For discussion starters, it arouses reactions. To 
keep current world affairs in focus, it provokes. As 
a stimulus to open-mindedness on religious sub- 
jects, it needles. 


Offer Face-Off Opportunities. 

—Urge members to write and tape-record their 
points of view. 

—Make this project part of a worship service. 

— List several subjects to attack: prayer in public 
schools, public vs. parochial schools, separa- 
tion of church and state. 

—Instruct members to take only one side and 
give facts or examples to back that viewpoint. 
Opinion, yes, but what reasons support that 
view? 

—As teens finish writing, suggest they read 
aloud with a timer. When they have half- 
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minute scripts, ask them to record on any of 
the several tape recorders you have ready. 


Match Opposites. 


Before another meeting, listen to the tapes. Pick 
out opposites and match them. Retape these “face 
offs.” 


When Do You Use Tapes? 


Play one “face off” at each service for as many 
weeks as you have material. Make no comment. Let 
the tape do the talking. If listeners wish to discuss 
the topic further, they will say so. Later replay any 
tapes relating to a subject you plan to discuss. Use 
as a discussion starter. 

The purpose of these “face offs” is to raise 
questions, stimulate individual thinking, and show 
more than one point of view. And if “face offs” 
evoke issues you can't handle, call in experts with 
opposing points of view. 

If you are afraid of controversy, skip “face off.” It 
does arouse emotions. 


FILMS FOR FUN AND FACT 
Senior High Social: 


FANTASTIC FEBRUARY'S 
FABULOUS FUNNY FILM FESTIVAL 
IN FISHER HALL 
WITH FOOD, FUN, FELLOWSHIP, FLICKS AND FRIENDS 
AND IT'S FREE!!!!!! 


This come-hither announcement in a church 
bulletin suggests giggling, hilarious comedy. That's 
entertainment. And for a party, slapstick films are 
great. 

Other films may be used to introduce discussion 
subjects. Or use them to emphasize a mission 
project, to train officers, to climax worship, to teach 
a truth, or to recruit for Christian ministries. 


Show Specials. 


Whatever your reason for showing a film, be 
aware of teen attitude toward this medium. Films 
no longer excite. They bore, unless they are 
innovative or spectacular. Youth are programmed 
to television's fast-paced shoot-outs. So give them 
plenty of action along with the message. 


How Do You Choose a Teen Turned-on Film? 


1. Send for film catalogs. Your denominational 
media resource center issues them. Religious 
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bookstores will order film catalogs for you. Li- 
braries loan them. 

2. Use your denomination's toll free telephone 
numbers to seek advice from media experts. They 
offer you up-to-date information. (Obtain numbers 
from your pastor.) 

3. Choosea theme. Then keep in mind the age of 
your group, purpose for showing, and length of 
film. And choose accordingly. 

4. Order well in advance. The likelihood of 
availability increases if you select early. 

5. Preview the film and judge carefully. Is it 
appropriate for teenagers? Up to date? Well 
produced? In good repair (so it won't break during 
the showing)? Is it bright enough to see? Does it 
make a positive impact? Is it theologically and 
educationally sound? 

If you feel the film is mediocre, don't show it. 
And when you send it back, write a complaint. 

Secular films require closer scrutiny. Look for 
social innuendos, philosophical pitches that go 
counter to Christian ethics. By previewing, you can 
avoid those parts that offend. 

On the other hand, stay open to different 
viewpoints. Controversial films provoke thought 
and feelings. 


FILM WITHOUT SOUND 


Cable television plays sound tricks sometimes. 
You see the picture but hear nothing. You watch 
facial expressions and body action while content 
eludes you. 

Take a tip from this sound break. Show a short 
film, minus sound track. Tease imaginations. Get 
teens' gut reactions to this silent treatment. 


What Is the Film Saying? 


—Show the film. Stop. Rewind. 
—At this point, hand out paper and pens to the 
viewers. 
—Suggest that they jot down imagined dialogue, 
plot or theme, and implied action. 
—Next, share these conjectures aloud. 
—Now replay the film with the sound track. 
—Finally discuss the differences between the 
filmed version and what the audience 
imagined. 
Certainly, no film gets more intent notice than 
one exposed to this playfulness. Try it for fun and 
remembering. 


HOW TO STIMULATE EFFECTIVE GROUP COMMUNICATION 


GIVE EDITORIAL REBUTTALS 


Be a Television Personality! 


You can, with a little effort. Have a strong 
enough opinion, write it out, and send it to your 
local television station. Make it counter to aired 
editorials. (At the end of each, the station invites 
the public to submit any opposing views.) 

"Speak Out" and other similar one-minute 
opinions sprinkle television programming. For 
example, one teenager appeared seven times. His 
minute spot concerned gun control. He wrote and 
sent in his speech. The station manager called him 
to make a video-taping appointment. Several 
weeks later, classmates called after him: "Saw you 
on television!" 


Check Your TV Opportunities. 


Do you get stirred up about world hunger? 
Capital punishment? Teenage suicides? Chemical 
pollution? Write your ideas, just the way you talk. 
Cut your speech to the right time. Type final copy 
on bond paper, double-spaced, with inch-and-a- 
half margins. Send the original copy to your 
television station. Then wait for that telephone call. 


GROWTH GROUPS 


Open Pandora's box! Talk about teens' hurts, 
hates, hang-ups. Discuss emotional explosives they 
ducked during the day. 

For example: National Honor Society members 
cheated in chemistry class. Should their classmates 
tell on them? Isn't tattling worse than cheating? 
How does a guy's dishonesty affect others? 

Expose smoldering topics that fire teen passions, 
such as: teen suicide, drugs, peer competition, 
family feuds, dating, promiscuity, live-ins, rock 
heroes, loneliness, what to believe about God and 
science. Attack these subjects by mutual consent. 


What Is a Growth Group? 


A growth group is a guided rap session, not an 

encounter group or a sensitivity training cluster. 

—As counselor, listen. Answer questions. Guide 
without "running the show." 

—Conclude within an hour. This short time span 
keeps enthusiasm bubbling, and clashing 
points of view from wounding friends. 

—Be positive. Don't accuse or blame. And keep 
cool. Teenagers grow when you let them 
sound off, think aloud. That's what this talk 
session encourages. 
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INTERVIEWS 


Interviews have grown in size. They originally 
were one-to-one. Now two and three interviewees 
appear with a single interviewer. An example is the 
“MacNeil/Lehrer Newshour” on television. 

Unlike panels, group interviews are questions 
and answers only. And all answers are directed to 
, the interviewer. 


Interviewing Calls for Pointed Questions 


All interviews depend on effective questions. 
They should be probing and well researched. How 
the questioner asks them is critical, too. 


Compile Questions in Advance of Interview. 


1. First, do your homework. Learn as much as 
you can about the subject so you can ask the 
right questions. 

2. Make your questions short enough to be 
understood. 

3. Ask who, what, where, when, why, and how. 
Also cover past, present, and future. 

4. Avoid questions that can be answered with 
yes or no. 

5. Use open-ended questions: For instance, Can 
you give examples? Can you tell us more? 

6. Ask questions that bring out feelings, as well 
as facts. 


Be Flexible. 


—You come to the interview with well-planned 
questions. However, don't stick rigidly to your 
outline. 

—Listen. Whenever possible let your questions 
come from the interviewee's answers. Come 
back to your planned questions only after you 
have explored each answer. 

—Interrupt answers only if they are long or 
boring. 


Group Interviewing Is More Complex. 


Interviewing three or four people concurrently 
allows them to answer one another through the 
interviewer. Do this by turning to the second 
interviewee, for instance, and asking how he or she 
would respond to what the first person said. 

—No interviewee speaks except when directly 
questioned by the interviewer. 

—Group interviews are most effective when 
video-taped or cassette recorded. The audience 
concentrates on the speakers. They see and 
hear only one interviewee at a time. 
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—Use this method for controversial subjects, to 
give pros and cons on the same program. 
—Allow equal time for all interviewees in the 
group. And keep within the specified period. 
Interviews tend to be prolonged, otherwise. 


MEDIA CLIPPINGS 


Clip and File. 


Too much like school? Not at all. Make a game of 
cip and file. You'll be glad you did when your 
planned program doesn't show. 

—Somewhere you can resurrect an old filing 
cabinet. Maybe in a church storage room. Buy 
one from Goodwill. Or use a cardboard orange 
packer. Paint it and start filing. 

— Alert teens to clip newspaper stories that 
illustrate topics for worship and discussion. 

—When you have a set curriculum, head the file 
sections by lesson topics. Otherwise, make 
headings to fit the stories members cut out. 

€ One group assigned a different topic to each 
member. Anyone could bring in clippings for any 
folder, but each member was responsible for 
keeping one up-to-date. (The file became so 
popular that students were using it for school 
reports and speeches.) 

€ Another group started their file after conduct- 
ing a study called "Newspapers: Fact or Fiction?" 
One fellow had insisted “If it's printed in the paper, 
it's true!” That sparked a discovery/learning 
project. 

The fellowship divided into teams to investigate 
straight news, by-lined news, syndicated articles, 
and editorials. They interviewed press personnel 
and journalism teachers. They read textbooks and 
many newspapers. They identified fact and opinion 
in their own denominational weekly, in the 
Christian Science Monitor, and in their local papers. 

Following this exploration, they built up their file 
and used it in three ways. 

1. They chose problem stories, deleted any 
reference to a solution, and asked the group to find 
a way out of the dilemma. 

2. They analyzed editorials to figure out what 
influence these opinions had on readers' political, 
social, and religious actions. 

3. One night when a speaker canceled out, the 
leader pulled the file labeled "Drug Abuse." She 
gave each person a clipping, as far as they went. The 
others joined the clipping-holders to read and share 
aloud experts' opinions. They reviewed facts next. 
This spontaneous program involved everyone. 


BUILDING TEEN EXCITEMENT 


MINI-BRAINSTORMS 


“If we lived in a teenage Utopia... 

You may have to define the word Utopia, unless 
your youth know about Sir Thomas More’s 
imaginary land. (It was a place he described as 
having a perfect political and social system.) Today 
Utopia refers to "any visionary scheme for an ideally 
perfect society.” 

To reach that never-never land of a perfect 
society for teenagers, try a free-for-all brainstorm. 
Only this time break up into mini-groups. Experi- 
ence shows that five or six teens think aloud better 
and are less inhibited. 
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Give Directions. 


—First, for each unit, appoint a leader and a 
scribe who writes legibly and rapidly. 

—Give all groups the same problem to tackle. 
Then tell them to instant-play their thoughts 
out loud. 

—Explain that brainstormers orbit ideas without 
comments, questions, or self-editing. No one 
cancels out another's idea. However, your idea 
may ride piggyback on another person's idea, 
that is, add to it. 

—Further explain that no one says, "That's 
stupid!" Any idea is fine, as long as it pertains 
to the subject. The more ideas, the better. You 
want quantity now. Later, one or two quality 
ideas will surface from the list. 

—Reemphasize the objective: to call out many, 
many ideas, no matter how wild. (And wild 
they will be with teenagers.) 


Start Brainstorming. 


—The scribe writes furiously on flip chart, 
chalkboard, or steno-pad. Ideas. Ideas. 

—The leader says little. He or she keeps the 
brainstormers on track, without comments. In 
fact, a deadpan expression helps, since facial 
antics tend to show judgment. 

Some leaders say nothing, once the storm 
has started. They gesture, pointing to the 
subject on the board when stormers veer off 
course. They beckon, to encourage more 
participation. 

—Call time at the end of twelve minutes. 
Brainstorming for too long a time spoils 
spontaneity. 

—Appoint a committee to evaluate each idea. 
Later, at another time, it reports the gold 
nuggets found in the pile. 


HOW TO STIMULATE EFFECTIVE GROUP COMMUNICATION 


Follow Through. 


Finally, decide how you will implement accept- 
able ideas. 

When teens brainstormed the teenage Utopia 
fantasy, out of a hundred off-the-wall ideas came “a 
place for solitude." Someone suggested that the 
idea need not remain a fantasy. Why not make a 
hideaway in a church storage closet? They did. It'sa 
one-person, cell-sized.chapel, with a small altar and 
kneeling bench. 

A mini-brainstorm brought forth a mini-chapel. 


MOCK TRIAL 


Role-play a courtroom scene. The defendant is a 
youth accused of being a Christian. 


Act Impromptu. 


Ask for volunteers one Sunday night, without 
any previous announcement. You will need a 
plaintiff, defendant, lawyers, judge, court clerk, 
jury, and witnesses. Talk over possible reasons for 
the trial. Why is the youth accused? Who is the 
accuser? Leave arguments up to the players. 


Prepare for Re-enactment. 


Follow this impromptu scene with a prepared 
one after participants have done some homework. 
—For example, attend a real trial at your county 
seat. Note correct procedures. (Teens some- 
times get strange misconceptions about court 
trials from television.) 

—Discuss: “What are the qualities of a good 
Christian?" Also, for what reason would a 
young Christian be accused today? Who are 
the plaintiffs in today's society? 

—Assign roles before attending the real trial. 
Actors may then prepare. Although nothing is 
rehearsed, each player will bring a richer 
understanding to the scene. 

—You may have to continue the mock trial over 
several sessions. 

—Role-playing court reporters can feed on-the- 
scene reports to your church newsletter and 
local papers. 


Guilty or Not Guilty—Let the Public Decide. 


A formal play for public viewing can emerge from 
the two previous role-plays. 
—Tape record the role-playing scenes. 
— Turn tapes over to your creative writers. 
— Challenge them to write a script, using the best 
material from the two trials. 
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—Assign character parts to be memorized. 

—Produce the script like any formal play. 
Appoint a director, stage manager, and pro- 
duction crews. 

— Invite the public to hand down the verdict. 


MONTAGES 
What Is a Montage? 


I is a picture made by superimposing or 
arranging a number of pictorial elements. In motion 
pictures and television, it is a rapid sequence of 
pictures used to illustrate a group of associated 
ideas. 

This definition introduces two montage projects. 
Both reveal likes and differences of people. The first 
involves teens and their peers. 


Make Montage Cubes. 


For this activity, members make montages by 

pasting pictures on the outside of boxes. 

—You will need one cardboard box for each 
participant. Also provide old magazines, glue, 
and felt-tip markers. 

—Before you begin the activity, ask everyone to 
bring an action picture of himself or herself. 

—At the first session, work in groups of four. 

—Encourage each member within each group to 
show the photograph (a snapshot will do) and 
tell what he or she is doing, feeling, or thinking 
about in the photo. This sharing adds intimacy 
to the montaging that follows. 

—Next everybody cuts out magazine illustra- 
tions. Explain that each is to choose pictures 
that reflect the same general idea as the 
self-photo does. In other words, each focuses 
on one action, attitude, reflection. 

Possible themes may be working, playing, 
meditating, going to church, growing up, 
being an adolescent, doing what you like to do, 
learning, dating, being alone—the list is 
endless. 

—Instruct each participant to cover with cut-outs 
all four sides of his or her box. The portrait of 
self goes on the top, along with the theme. This 
may be printed, or cut-out letters may be used. 

—Allow at least two sessions to complete the 
montages. The fun is in the sharing and 
conversing. 

— When they are completely montaged, display 
the boxes in a pyramid, square, or tower. 
— Rearrange them from time to time. Use them 

as a focal point for later discussions. 
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—In the meantime, everyone inspects the mon- 
tages. When someone finds pictures on an- 
other box depicting activities similar to his or 
her interests, that person autographs the box. 
The object is to find common denominators. 

—Follow this name-scrawling with a series of 
group conversations—one on each theme 
portrayed. 

—Starter questions may include: How many 
signatures show on your box? What common 
feelings go with the activity? What satis- 
factions? 

The entire unit can develop into a people 

appreciation study: getting to know your peers and 
yourself better. 


Make a Slide Montage. 


The montage effect comes with a fast-paced 
showing of many slides. Again show action shots of 
people doing many different things. 

—Determine how many slide cameras members 
own and know how to use. 

—Divide into teams of three. Put one photogra- 
pher in each group. Assign each trio an age 
group to photograph. 

—Send them out in search of possible pictures. 

—Now cover the places previously chosen for 
picture-taking (church nursery, senior citizens” 
center, tennis court, beach, bus station, gro- 
cery store, and playground). 

— Photographer takes action shots. Other team- 
mates record place, time, and names of people 
photographed. 

—Develop the slides. Each team then selects its 
best ones. 

—Pick a couple of photographers to put pictures 
in the order they will be shown. Fill carousels. 

—Run the pictures fast enough to give the 
montage effect, slow enough to be seen. Label: 
"People in Action." 


NETWORKING 


Networking calls forth creative thinking. It's an 
equal opportunity activity for sharing ideas. 


Hook Curiosity. 


With a ball of yarn in hand, weave in and out 
among the seats of those present. An accomplice 
holds one end of the yarn. If the group is large, toss 
the yarn ball back and forth to another person who 
also moves among the crowd. "What goes?" 


BUILDING TEEN EXCITEMENT 


“Who's crazy?" Expressions like these will erupt 
from entangled members. 

When you have completely encircled the assem- 
blage, explain your antics. "We've woven a 
network that involves each of you. It symbolizes 
what we plan to do in a network discussion. All of 
you will be able to share your ideas equally." 


For Twenty or Less, Proceed This Way. 


—Sit in a semi-circle, facing a huge paper chart 
that is taped to the wall. On this a scribe prints 
individual answers. 

—State the subject to be discussed. Here are 
examples: 

What topics should we discuss this year? 
What outside ministries can we initiate? 
What resource leaders are available? 
Where can we go for fun activities? 

—Explain that, starting with the person at your 
far right, everyone may offer an answer in 
turn. Then proceed to call on each member in 
seating order. Some, no doubt, will say their 
idea has already been given. Fine. The scribe 
puts a check in front of the recorded idea. 

—After the scribe has written all ideas in bold 

letters in clear view, note which ones have the 
most checks. 
Because they indicate more than one person’s 
idea, call for a show of hands. How many vote 
for that idea? Allow each member to vote for 
three. 

—Treat all answers the same way, calling out one 
at a time. 

—At the session’s end, you will know what ideas 
to follow up, in order of group popularity. 


For Larger Groups, Use Circles. 


—Proceed the same way for very large assemb- 
lies, but divide into circles of five to seven. 

—Each person within a circle gives one-idea 
answer. A circle scribe records these. Then the 
circle members vote which one they will accept 
as their group answer. 

— After ten minutes, circle scribes call out their 
decisions, which are recorded on the big 
chart. 

—The total assembly indicates individual first 
preferences as the scribe checks each answer. 

This final networking list indicates group priori- 

ties concerning that particular subject. The next 
move is to activate those ideas. 


HOW TO STIMULATE EFFECTIVE GROUP COMMUNICATION 


PARENTS' QUESTION BOX 


Interest parents in asking questions about teen- 
agers. Prepare a question box in which they can 
post their queries anonymously. 


Teens Discuss Questions. 


—At one session or more, put the questions to 
teenagers. What answers can they offer? 

—Formulate their responses into a reply to each 
question. 

— Include parents in a follow-up open meeting. 
At this time the answers are read aloud by 
teenagers. 

In the meantime, turn the same parent questions 
over to other parents to answer also. Read these 
replies along with the teen responses. 

Discuss in open forum. If further talk about a 
particular problem excites, set up a parent-teen 
panel for a future encounter. 


PARENT/TEEN ADVICE COLUMN 


A parent/teen advice column in place of "Dear 
Abby"? That's exactly what the magazine Living 
with Teenagers features. Parents send in questions 
about problems they are experiencing with their 
teenagers. A parent and son or daughter answer 
one question each month. 


Adapt the Column Idea. 


Recreate this parent/youth advice within your 
own group. Yours will be a teenage audience, in 
contrast to the magazine's parent pitch. Nonethe- 
less, it provokes two generations' points of view. 
And potentially it can ease parent-teen tensions. 

Collect questions from youth members. Assign 
one of these problems to a teen—to answer and to 
persuade one parent to answer. The two are not to 
discuss the subject, nor are they to read each other's 
answer. They send back their replies to you, 
initialed rather than signed. 

Once a month, invite three teens to read a 
question and its answers. One states the question. 
The other two give parent's and teen's replies. 


PARLIAMENTARY GAME 


Parliamentary procedure: Don't let the terminol- 
ogy turn youth off. Explain that it simply means the 
way to conduct and take part in a business meeting. The 
official manualis Robert's Rules of Order—school and 
public libraries have copies. 
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Learn the Rules. 


Some teens already have training in parliamen- 
tary procedure. Two or three members may know 
enough to show the others how to put the rules to 
work. With the following guidelines, you can have 
fun in the process. If none of you has had adequate 
experience, recruit a good parliamentarian to help 
you. Either way, present parliamentary procedure 
to your group as a sophisticated game with rules 
and winners. You win the ability to preside over 
and take part in church business meetings. 

—To start the game, explain the origin of 
parliamentary procedure. Also briefly give its 
purpose—to ease and hasten business meet- 
ings, and to allow all members equal opportu- 
nity to participate. 


For Your First Group Activity, 
Mix and Match Parliamentary Terms. 


—Distribute index cards on which you have 
typed a term or definition (one definition card 
for each term card). 

—A person holding a term card calls out the term 
(for example, “majority”. 

—The person holding a definition card that 
seems to describe the term reads it aloud or acts 
out the definition. For example, instead of 
reading, “The chair is the person presiding at 
the meeting,” the card holder may go to the 
front of the room, pound the gavel, and say: 
“The meeting will please come to order.” 


Explain How to Make a Motion. 


Make a chart out of large sheets of newsprint. 
With felt-tip marker, draw stick figures and write a 
key word or two to explain each step in making and 
voting on a motion. Or unroll banquet table paper 
on which you have printed each step, side-by-side. 
Tape the paper to the wall surrounding the group. 
Then read these steps aloud in unison—like a 
talking choir. 


Practice Making Main Motions. 


—Follow exactly the procedure just introduced. 

—Amusing, argumentative subjects will moti- 
vate members to give opinions more quickly 
than serious subjects. Therefore, explain that 
the purpose is to learn proceedings, but that 
you can have fun in the process. (With motions 
that arouse emotions, teenagers will out shout 
one another to obtain the floor.) 

—To give more members an opportunity to 
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preside, change the chairperson each time a 
motion has been put to a vote. 

—Rule that a member can speak only two times 
during a debate on a single motion. This 
balances participation. 

—Since this is practice, expect your parliamentar- 
ian to correct mistakes in procedure as they 
occur. 

At this first session, encourage everyone to speak 

at least once—to get the feel of making a motion or 
talking in favor of or against one. 


Make a Parliamentary Tree. 


Continue in later sessions by getting acquainted 
with other types of motions. Again, play a game. 
—Have ready a large piece of fiberboard. On this 
you have headlined Main Motions. Below this, 
label three columns Subsidiary, Incidental, and 
Privileged. On picture hooks in correct col- 
umns, hang cards. Each states a different 
motion, plus how to make and handle it. This 

is your Parliamentary Tree. 

—Invite everyone to pick a motion from a 
tree—noting which column it was in. 

—Explain the purposes for these three types of 
motions. 

—Then proceed with subsidiary motions. In the 
order the cards are numbered, holders read 
aloud the explanations about their motions. As 
they fit into main motion debate, the holders 
will make motions. 

— Continue this activity for incidental and privi- 
leged motions. Not all will be apropos to the 
mock business. But use what you can and 
simply explain the others. 

All youth business meetings held after these 
parliamentary practices will be proving grounds. 
Keep a parliamentarian busy and continue to learn 
as you do youth business. When in doubt, you can 
always refer to your Parliamentary Tree. Better yet, 
buy a copy of Robert’s Rules of Order. 


RESEARCHING CHURCH ROOTS 


The flip side of contemporary living for teens is 
digging up the past. Personal roots fascinate. So do 
church origins. 

The United Methodist Church dug around its 
roots in 1984 with bicentennial celebrations. Mini- 
dramas about early preachers, pioneer church 
women, and the Wesleys punctuated morning 
worship services. Circuit riders crisscrossed the 
states like early American preachers. 


BUILDING TEEN EXCITEMENT 


Why limit historic tableaux to a single year? 
While it's in style to dig up the past, why not look 
for your local church roots—whatever denomina- 
tion? To get you started, here are several imple- 
ments for digging and displaying what you find. 


Go on a Memory Treasure Hunt. 


— Print a questionnaire that includes queries like 
these: 

Who has been a member of this church the 
longest? 

Who were the founding families? 

What is the date on the church cornerstone? 
What properties of the original local church still 
exist? 

Why was this church established? 

How is this church related to other churches of 
the same denomination? 

What splits and unions has this church's 
denomination experienced? 

What roots did these denominational streams 
bring with them when uniting? 

What has the local church done for missions in 
the past? What have been its social services? 

— Pare these suggestions to fit your local situa- 
tion, of course. And if you have a church 
memorial committee or historical society in 
your town, solicit their help in preparing this 
hunt. 

—Divide your youth into teams of four (best 
transportation number). Give each member 
the same questions. 

—Allow one week for first returns. Then each 
team makes an oral report of findings and 
facts. 

—Send all teams out a second time for answers if 
some questions stumped them. 


Report Through Action. 


Intensify the fun of this history search by having 

teams make action reports. 

—Record interviews with old-timers. 

—Show old record books from church archives. 

—Read from someone's century-old diary. 

— Display newspaper clippings, old pictures, 
memorabilia. 

—Entertain oldest church members at a pioneer 
party, at which time guests answer questions 
on video-tape for additional records. 

—Each team act out a scene of church history. 

—Hold Communion using the church's original 
cup, if you discover one. 


HOW TO STIMULATE EFFECTIVE GROUP COMMUNICATION 


—Write newspaper releases, disclosing local 
historic facts you have uncovered. 

—Enact a pioneer service as you imagine the first 
local one was like. If it was held in a home, hold 
yours in one. If it took place in a country 
school, try to find or simulate one. 

—Keep the memory reporting alive for several 
weeks with first-person character portrayals. 
Costume and make up as early church preach- 
ers, missionaries, and parishioners. Present 
one characterization each Sunday during the 
youth worship service. 

—Conduct an old-fashioned love feast, full of 
testimonies and gospel songs. (An octogenar- 
ian can tell you what these are all about.) 

—Create an illuminated-manuscript report. Col- 
lect notes taken while interviewing local 
old-timers. Compile them in a book, with 
initial letters illuminated, as in ancient Bibles. 
Take time to study old manuscripts in rare- 
book libraries. A little research will help with 
authenticity. 

Type the reports, illuminate with artist's brush 
strokes, and bind. Illuminate the cover, too. Then 
present to your minister or lay official at a Sunday 
worship service. 

Ideas for sharing church roots are endless. These 
are but samples of possible action exciters. 


ROLE-PLAYING GROWS TO EPIC SIZE 


Role-playing explodes into epics if vou play it 
right. First, though, let's review its traditional 
traits. 


Role-playing Is Many-faceted. 


Role-playing is an effective prelude to discussion. 
Capsule plays stimulate vocal reactions. It enlivens 
panel discussions when young people play adult 
roles, such as parent, police chief, doctor, or 
minister. For instance, teens talk about youth crime 
from a police chief's point of view. It arouses 
empathy for interviewees in discussion interviews, 
say, for example, an abused teenager is inter- 
viewed. 


Role-playing Expands into a Continued Story. 


This popular discussion tool has now developed 
into educational epic-playing. The actors play their 
parts for several weeks. Some of the time, they act 
in front of an audience. Other times they role-play 
on streets, in shops, at church—wherever their 
parts lead them. 
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What Is Epic Role-playing? 

It isa learning process . . . an investigation. . . a 
human relations study ... a multiple problem 
solver. An example explains best. Take the subject 
of marriage. 

Role-play Marriage Preparations. Teenage mar- 
riages are almost as popular as live-in togetherness. 
Aware of these realities, church youth leaders face a 
tough challenge. How can you inform? Inspire? 
Convince that the Christian concept of marriage is 
best? 

The answer is to role-play engaged couples 
preparing for marriage. 

1. Introduce the project as “Love and Marriage.” 
Explain that for several weeks couples will 
explore the many facets of wedding prepara- 
tion, pre-marriage counseling, and the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

2. Then have those interested in role-playing 
pair off into couples. 

—Steadies will naturally want to be together. 

—And those who prefer not to be one of a 
couple need not. They can take notes, make 
tapes, run videos, meet guests, and be the 
audience for discussions. 

3. Couples plan for their wedding. 

—Give them an estimated income to stay 
within. Use imaginary money, but they 
must keep accurate records of planned 
spending. 

—Suggest that each couple window-shop, 
comparing prices and making decisions 
about wedding details. For instance, have 
them choose invitations, time and place of 
ceremony, flowers, minister, music, and 
reception. 

4. Conduct pre-marital counseling sessions. 

In the meantime, invite various resource 

leaders to talk with the role-playing couples. 

—Invite your minister to interview one or 
more couples in front of the whole youth 
group. Encourage the minister to use as 
much of the pre-marital counseling tech- 
niques as feasible in a role-playing session. 

—Also suggest that the minister go through 
the entire marriage ceremony phrase by 
phrase—explaining, interpreting. 

—Entertain questions from everyone assem- 
bled at the end of the interview. 

5. Role-play a wedding to complete this phase. 
—Make it your worship service. Use a real 

ritual. 
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—Role-play the entire wedding party, except 
for the couple. Keep them imaginary. 
Actors will be the minister, best man, maid 
of honor, bridesmaids, ushers, mothers and 
fathers of the bride and the groom. Honest- 
to-goodness musicians should sing and 
play the organ, though. 

—Enact the entire wedding from seating the 
guests to the recessional. The only variation 
will be no bride, no groom. When the 
minister reads the vows, have the girls 
repeat the vows for the bride and the boys 
the vows for the groom. (This imaginary 
bride and groom action keeps the vows 
more sacred. In no way do you want to 
make light of this ritual. Role-playing 
real-life bride and groom is questionable— 
too much like a parody.) 

—By all means include the reception. There 
you can have one of the role-playing 
couples cut the cake. 


First Five Years Are Role-played. 


One group included the first years of marriage in 
their epic role-playing. They handled family fi- 
nances, made out income tax returns, and pledged 
to the church. 

They faced family disasters. To determine these, 
each couple drew a disaster from a bowl. Among 
them were no job, auto accident, death, divorce, 
and debts. Each couple tried to work out answers to 
family pressures and commitments. And the rosy 
hue of teenage marriages changed to vivid real-life 
colors. They ended their role-playing with a study 
of I Corinthians 13. 


SLIDE SHOWS 


With an oversupply of cameras—almost every- 
one owns one—slides are easy to come by. 
Therefore, occasionally punctuate curriculum 
studies with slide-taking. 

For example, the subject is “Witnessing Through 
Music." Take slides that relate to music: a sym- 
phony conductor, a child practicing piano lessons, 
a bell choir in action, a marching band, a 
barbershop quartet, a cherub choir. 

Select the best shots from those taken and give 
them to your creative writers. They will prepare a 
running commentary that summarizes the studies 
these slides depict. Fill carousels and show your 
slides at a church family dinner. 
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TABLEAUX 


Start this project with a trip to an art gallery or 
public library to find prints of religious paintings. 
These you will model: silent and motionless 
persons, standing in appropriate attitudes. 


Produce as You Would a Play. 


— Once you have selected the masterpiece you 
will portray, collect material to drape. If you 
have a costume closet, bring forth anything 
biblical. 

—Along with prints or photographs of the 
religious painting, have ready for use a slide or 
video camera. Video is better because you can 
have instant replay. 

—Typecast. Choose people who resemble the 
painting's characters. When this isn't possible, 
resort to makeup and costuming. 

—Take pictures of actors in full costume assum- 
ing their character poses. Video-tape and play 
back. 

—Study pictures or video tape. Compare with 
the painting. Look at details. Discuss what you 
need to change or add to perfect the likeness. 

—Try other stand-ins. Work on facial expres- 
sions. Take more pictures and scrutinize. You 
won't be entirely satisfied, but the disciples 
and friends of Jesus will come alive. 

—Tableaux of Nativity pictures are popular in the 
South. The youth group in one church is 
involved in drive-thru Nativity scenes Friday 
and Saturday evenings of the two weekends 
before Christmas. The public may cruise 
slowly past these living tableaux—over fifty 
people of all ages posing as biblical characters. 

—In another church, Leonardo da Vinci's Last 
Supper awaited communicants. When they 
came to the altar for the elements on Holy 
Thursday, the characters in this masterpiece 
faced them. Silent and motionless, the disci- 
ples and Jesus posed throughout the service. 


THINK-INS 


A think-in involves many people coming together 
to think out loud. It also includes three observers 
who report what they hear. It is primarily a tool to 
help formulate policies, proposals, and programs. 


How Does a Think-in Work? 


Say, for instance, that your church staff planned 
to set up a youth club for first- through twelfth- 
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graders. That idea revolts your teens. First-graders 
aren't youth in their eyes. 

Staff members catch these disgruntled vibes. So 
you call for a think-in. High schoolers, because they 
are upset, respond, and fifty turn out for this 
feedback session. In the meantime, you have 
invited the senior minister, the music director, and 
the chairperson of the educational commission. 
They will observe. 

—Divide into five subgroups. In each, a recorder 
takes notes as members question: Why have 
first-graders along with high school students? 
Who should be in a youth club? What should 
be its purpose? What specifics should the 
program contain? 

—Subgroups meet for an hour, venting feelings 
and sharing specific proposals. 

—While groups discuss, the observers sit with 
each group—one observer at a time. They visit 
all groups for equal time periods. They may 
take notes, but they do not (or should not) 
voice ideas. (Remind them that they are to 
observe and listen!) 

—At the end of the hour, observers report what 
they have heard. None of them, of course, 
listened to the same material, although each 
visited every group. 

—Next, the recorders present summaries and 
recommendations from each subgroup. Note 
the sequence. This is the last chance for the 
teenagers to make their points. Did the 
observers hear what teens wanted them to 
hear? Clear up any misconceptions and em- 
phasize the ideas young people want observers 
to implement. 

Do you see the potential of this type of 
discussion? Teens can't expect all their ideas to be 
fulfilled. But they must have an opportunity to 
speak up and sound off in the presence of observers 
who are in power. 

Young people like think-ins. They feel they count 
in policy-making. 


A Think-in Follows This Pattern: 


1. Divide into subgroups, with a recorder in each 
to take notes. 

2. Observers visit subgroups individually—to 
listen and take notes. 

3. The entire group hears the reports of the 
observers. 

4. Recorders share results of subgroup 
discussions. 

5. Summaries of all reports may be printed and 
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given to the policy makers or program 
director—whomever the subject involves. 

A marathon think-in works well at a conference 
meeting. Even two-day sessions stay lively if you 
change subgroup personnel occasionally. Policy- 
making is the main purpose of these think-ins. 


VIDEO POTENTIALS 


Does your church own a video recorder? Are 
young people operating it? 

Recently a United Methodist Church purchased 
video equipment. The salesman, a Nazarene, spent 
several hours training a crew of boys to operate the 
equipment. The salesman also attended the first 
Sunday morning worship service that the crew 
recorded on video. He guided, but youth did the 
work. When asked what they would do with the 
tapes, the boy at the camera said, "We will show 
them to shut-ins in their homes this afternoon." 

That church—or was it the salesman?—recog- 
nized the importance of having interested people 
develop the many uses of this medium. Young 
people get passionately involved in this electronic 
ministry, and they learn quickly. Many already 
have had training in school and can show adults 
how to manipulate the cameras. 


Video Opens a Whole Spectrum 
of Youth Ministries. 


It involves them in the total church program 

through: 

—church worship recordings—for the benefit of 
pastor, choir, and shut-ins; 

—special event recordings—to be montaged for 
publicity, played for entertainment, and saved 
for church records; 

—choir and play rehearsal recordings—for 
self-evaluation; 

—recordings of field trips, investigating commit- 
tee reports, youth rallies, special speakers—to 
review for later programs. 


Build Enthusiasm for Video as Documentation. 

Turn on cable television's C-SPAN. Watch 
interviews with government officials, Senate com- 
mittee hearings, and House in session. Then you 
wil appreciate the scope of video recording 
possibilities. You can use video to produce, learn, 
and remember. 


How Do You Start a Video Ministry? 


Form a team of three technologically tuned-in 
teenagers. If they are technical school students, so 
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much the better. They already have had exposure 

to electronic coding. Even for these would-be 

"specialists," though, hold training sessons as a 

safety check. 

Borrow or rent equipment for special events 
before you buy. 

— Any electronic equipment requires special han- 
dling. Invite a church member who sells video 
equipment to show your team the specifics. 

— Some church members may own video recorders. 
Encourage one of them to share and operate the 
camera. 

—Public libraries lend both cameras and tapes. 
Some schools also will lend equipment to visual 
aid crew members or teachers over weekends 
and vacations. 

—If your church is a likely sales prospect, stores 
will lend equipment and provide technicians. 


Enthuse church board members. Show them 
video evidence—action recordings of various de- 
partments. Convince them that video equipment is 
essential for an up-to-date church ministry. 

If you can raise the funds, why not buy your own 
video unit? Cameras can cost less than $1,000. 

— Compare costs of different makes. Try out several 
cameras. Buy from a reputable source, one that 
will instruct. 

Once you own, expand your resources. 
—Rent recorded tapes from local sources. 
—Send for free travel tapes. 

—Contact your denominational video resource 
center. 

—Exchange tapes with other youth groups. 

—Produce a play and rent out the tape. 

—Tape special programs to take to veterans' 
hospitals and nursing homes. 

—Tape sermons, conference speakers, and church 
worship services to play at your youth meetings. 

—Role-play on tape and show later to stimulate 
discussion. 

— Interview new members on tape. 

—Record retreats and camp sessions. Play back 
next year to stimulate new recruits. 

—Record shut-ins and "instant replay” for their 
pleasure. 

—Keep a video journal of youth activities to share at 
all-church meetings. 


Cablecast. 


Cable networks have local access channels. If 
your local network has one, see what chance you 
have to air programs. In the past, they have even 
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accepted home video tapes. Such recordings, 
though, must be transferred to a larger tape size at 
the studio. 
—Cablecast plays and puppet shows. 
—Show your outreach programs in action. Put it 
all together for a "Youth Appreciation Show." 
— Present yourselves professionally. Poor pro- 
gramming loses audiences. Startle the public 
into awareness of Christian youth in action! 
If you need help in cable programming, contact 
your conference or state denominational headquar- 
ters. They boast about communication experts who 
specialize in cable broadcasting. 


WALK-THROUGH PLAY 


A walk-through play includes the audience in its 
performance. Take the “Walk Through Bethle- 
hem," for example. The Christmas story comes 
alive. The enthusiastic and natural interaction of 
Bethlehemites and Romans with the visitors make 
them feel they are there in Bethlehem. 

—Ideally, those of you in southern climes can 
present such an experience outdoors on a 
December afternoon. And if you have cloisters 
(covered walks), even inclement weather will 
not spoil the performance. Otherwise, stage 
the event in a large assembly room. 

— Actors involve visitors in conversation. They 
sprinkle their talk with bits of scripture. They 
gossip about Roman officials, taxes, and their 
friends. They are full of news about the new 
Baby, born in a stable. 

— Visitors taste food, including some that is being 
prepared over braziers. They visit open shops 
and barter with merchants. They may touch 
animals. They watch weavers and dyers at 
work. They visit a live baby in the stable. 

—Roman soldiers harass the visitors. If the 
visitors stay until dark, they can watch the 
soldiers light the torches. 

The potential of this Christmas excitement is 

tremendous. Young people like its spontaneity, its 
realism, and its creativity. 


Success Depends on Preparation. 


(1) Months in advance, initiate a Bible verse 
project to stimulate memorization. (2) Corral a 
creative writing team to prepare conversations and 
dialogues in biblical language. (3) Involve dexter- 
ous youth in making booths, torch holders, and 
baby's créche. (4) Appoint a research committee to 
collect information concerning customs, dress, and 
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street scenes from the Bible and other biblical 
resources. (5) Organize a costume committee to 
make, collect, or rent robes, uniforms, and materi- 
als to lend authenticity to actors and scenes. (6) Be 
ready to move into place after morning worship 
services—not before. (7) You will need food, 
lighting, and production crews—with a supervisor 
over all to check on final details. 


Involve Everyone in the Final Production. 


—Make each youth responsible for his or her 
costume at this point. Insist that they dress 
either as Bethelehmites or soldiers—even crew 
members. 

—Assign everyone some activity during the time 
guests visit your street scene (e.g., 3-6 PM.). 

— And whenever they talk—even among them- 
selves—insist teens speak biblically, free of 
slang or idioms. (This is the greatest challenge 
of all for some kids.) 

This is a walk-through play. Therefore, it calls for 
the same production crews as any other dramatic 
performance. The difference is in the presentation. 
The visitors become the actors, along with the 
costumed Bethlehemites and Romans. 

Those who have experienced this novel enact- 
ment are repeating it year after year. 


WRITE ON! 


Written communications still pay off, or there 
wouldn't be so many of them. Look at your family's 
junk mail for evidence. If you use a word processor, 
written communications take less energy. Using a 
modern copy machine, you can print copies within 
seconds. All of which make writing a communica- 
tion bonus. Here are ways to cash in on this mass 
medium. 


Write a Youth Column. 


—Explore the possibilities of writing a "Teen 
Talk" column in your local church newsletter 
or paper. 

—Highlight youth activities. Introduce new 
members. Keep the church informed with good 
news about youth. Material will necessarily be 
brief, crisp, and worth reading. 


Write to/for Religious Periodicals. 


And when you collect published samples of your 
writing, approach your denominational publica- 
tions—those slanted to and about youth. 
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Send in news items first. Focus on the unusual. 
Creative writing is more difficult to place. Fillers 
(those shorter items), holiday specials, and four- 
line poems by novices are more easily published. 
Try, at least. You may have instant success. 


Contact Local Church News Editors. 


The Saturday church pages in local newspapers 
offer writing opportunities. Keep feeding them 
stories: about your investigating committee reports 
on civic and church agencies, your clown ministry, 
that trip you are planning to a Haitian retreat. 

Newspapers won't use all you send in. They do 
look twice, though, if your articles are timely, 
concise, and the ideas are different. 


Enjoy Rejections? 

Nobody does, of course. But they are part of the 
growing process of a writer. You have to keep 
trying. In the meantime, what does get published 


advertises your youth group, while adding to your 
portfolio. 


Publish Your Own Newsletter. 


Any active youth group has enough exciting 
activities to fill a monthly newsletter. Right? Write. 
Besides straight news, feature teen biographies, 
hobbies, contests, and ideas exchanged with other 
youth groups. 
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A one-page newsletter printed on both sides may 
allow space for short creative writing with by-line. If 
you have much of this feature style, you may want to 
expand to longer newsletters or a newspaper. 


What Makes Yours Different 
from a School Publication? 


You represent a religious group. Therefore, 
whatever you publish, you weigh for its sensitivity 
to Christian values. You ask: Is the material worth 
publishing? Is it true? Does it avoid gossip and 
negativism, half-truths, or exaggeration? Is it kind? 
Does it build fellowship? And most important— 
does it practice the golden rule? 


Start Small. 


—Start with a single page. If that works out well, 
expand. 

—Mimeograph (if your youth room holds such 
an antique). Quick-copy is simpler—and for a 
single sheet, quite cheap. 


Edit All Copy. 


—Use lots of teens' names, correctly spelled. 

— Headline the unusual. 

—Proofread carefully. 

—Use proper grammar and spelling. 

—Make the paper a neat, attractive extension of 
your youth group—one you are proud to edit. 
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I. HOW TO 


CELEBRATE WORSHIP 


ADVENT WREATHS 
THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


A wreath with a candle for every day of Advent 
season? Yes, it's an accepted variation of the 
traditional Advent wreath, and it offers more 
individual participation during group worship. So 
why not add it to your Christmas innovations? 

Also try using flowers in place of evergreens, if 
your area has blossoms in December. This, too, is 
practiced in southern climes. 


Start with a Traditional Wreath. 


The common Advent wreath is a circle of 
evergreens. (The circle symbolizes ongoing life, 
with no beginning and no end.) 

—Plant within this circle four large candles, 

evenly spaced. 

—These may be any suggested Advent color: 
purple, gray, or blue. 

—Light one candle on the first Sunday in 
Advent. Then light another on each of the next 
three Sundays. 

—In the middle of the wreath, place a large white 
candle. This is the Christ candle. 

—Light the center candle on Christmas Day (or 
Eve if you have a service at that time). This 
represents the Christ Child's presence: Jesus, 
the light of the world. 


Add More Candles. 


Place smaller candles completely around the 
outside of the wreath, one for each day in 
Advent—except Sundays. 

— After lighting the large candles during your 
worship service each Sunday, light six of the 
smaller ones. 

— Elect a different person to light each one and 
offer an appropriate prayer. 

—Also include Bible readings, a short medita- 
tion, or a Christmas carol. 


Make Individual Wreaths. 


To add more personal significance to the ritual, 
each youth group member may enjoy creating an 
individual wreath on the first Sunday in Advent. 

— Make Styrofoam circles, six inches in diameter. 

—Provide bits of evergreens to stick into the 
circle. 

—Use five birthday candles. 

—Line the finished wreaths along banquet 
tables. 

— After the large-candled ceremony—or in place 
of such a ceremony—members go to their 
wreaths. 

—From both ends of each table, pass a lighted 
taper. 

—Each person lights the candle for the day and 
those for previous Sundays of Advent. 

— Once the lights begin to show, turn off the 
electricity and enjoy the candle glow. 

—Proceed in silence or with quiet, recorded 
background music. 

— Small birthday candles will have to be replaced 
each week. They last only through one 
lighting. 


Innovate with a Star Base. 


For another change, cut the Styrofoam base in the 
shape of a five-pointed Epiphany star. 


ART ENCOUNTERS 


Have you exposed your youth group to good art? 
Those who have find art appreciation adds a vital 
dimension to worship. Their planned encounters 
generally involve a search for paintings that move 
youth—that reach into their minds and touch their 
senses. Here is a sample of how they proceed. 

1. Together tour an art gallery. Let individuals 

linger where they will, noting on paper those 
paintings they like. 
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. Follow this visit with a session on art 


appreciation, using available resouces. 

— Art students in your group, no doubt, will 
enjoy sharing their expertise. 

— Invite a museum curator, an art teacher, ora 
gallery guide to be a resource leader, and his 
or her nuggets of knowledge will enrich the 
encounter. "Art as a sensory experience" 
may be your subject. 

—Art museums have slides you can borrow. 
Use these to accent discussion. Teens will 
recognize paintings they liked on the tour. 
Now discuss why: Did the painting trigger 
memories? Did it remind them of other 
experiences? 

—An art resource (person or slide commen- 
tary) can point out an artists use of 
sensory-influencing techniques: imagery, 
colors, shapes, textures, and light and dark 
contrasts. The resource may also note what 
the viewer brings to the painting. 

For example, why do you like an El Greco 
Madonna, while the person next to you 
rejects it? Because positive programmed 
memories flash in your sensory computer. 
At the same time, memories flash red lights 
to the other person's sensory encounter. 


. Follow a discussion on “art as a personal 
P 


experience” with another visit to the same art 
museum. 
— This time stay together. 

— Pause in front of each painting that at least 
one member had listed as "Ilike...." 
—Encourage any who do like it to share 

associations that affected response. 
—Treat dislikes the same way. For example, 
one young man violently reacted to a 
painting of Jesus and the two thieves. 
"Grandma had a huge family Bible," he 
reported. “When I was a preschooler, I used 
to peek at that picture. It scared me. I didn't 
wantto die that way. I still hate the picture." 


. You can adapt this art adventure to any 


curricular study of religious art. Use it to make 
memories that will enrich each youth's future 
art encounters. 


. At intervals, sprinkle your worship with 


mini-art encounters. 

—Give two-minute histories of famous reli- 
gious paintings. 

—Prepare pictures on easels for worship 
centers. 


—Show slides of the Madonna and the Christ 
Child at Christmastide. 
—Feature art shows in your worship room. 


BACKYARD BIBLE STUDY 


Take the "too much like school" stigma out of 
your Bible study classes. Meet informally in 
backyards, on porches, or at family cottage and 
camp sites. 

Study can be intense. And attendance picks up 
when you exchange cap-and-gown academia for 
jeans and T-shirt settings. So report youth study 
groups who have tried backyard Bible classes. 


CARING CIRCLES 


Think small! That idea goes against our great 
expectations, doesn't it? How often we think we 
have to have a crowd to be successful. 

This worship plan, however, emphasizes the 
small group. It counteracts that lost-in-the-crowd 
syndrome. 


Create Intimacy with Caring Circles. 


Break up the group into circles of five or six 
persons to meet informally during worship time to 
share prayers and concerns. They support one 
another by listening and empathizing. 


Circles Worship by Themselves. 


Each circle plans its own service. All meet 
simultaneously. This means one group may sing 
while another prays and a third discusses. And, as 
they did in one-room schoolhouses, kids learn. 


Provide Worship Aids. 


Within sight, keep a table of supplies: Bibles, 
song books, inspirational literature, pictures, 
prayer books, and symbols. Circles may borrow 
these materials to use at their circle meetings or to 
take home. 

Caring groups may wish to use these aids during 
the week. They may expand their concerns to 
include Bible study or counseling sessions. That's 
their prerogative. 


Evaluate. 


Try four circle meetings, preferably on successive 
Sundays. 

Then assemble the entire group and talk about 
what has happened. Did the small group members 
really support one another? Were members com- 
patible? Should circle membership change after a 
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meeting or two? Were there disruptive persons? 
Did everyone participate? 

A questionnaire allowing written answers may 
give you a more personal response. After all, it's the 
lost-in-the-crowd person you want to reach, even 
during evaluation. And the shy ones write more 
readily than they speak, as a rule. 


CATACOMB SERVICE 


Relive the secrecy of Christian worship during 
Nero's reign. Meet in a catacomb. 

Chances of finding a real catacomb are nil in the 
United States. However, catacombs still honey- 
comb the earth outside the ancient walls of Rome. 
They are mazes of passageways and small rooms, 
with excavations along the sides for tombs. Here 
early Christians buried their martyrs and wor- 
shiped God. Because the catacombs were burial 
sites, they were sacrosanct according to Roman law 
throughout the first and second centuries a.D. By 
the middle of the third century, though, Christians 
no longer were safe in these underground sanc- 
tuaries. Laws had changed. 

Today you can still walk through the eerie, dark 
tunnels carved in the soft rock. You carry a candle. 
The pulsing light makes misshapen shadows crawl 
across carved sarcophagi. You feel the terror those 
early Christians lived with. 


Search for a Catacomb. 


—The nearest duplicates in the United States are 
underground limestone mines or ancient 
caves. 

— lf you find one near you, perhaps you can get 
permission to hold a short worship service 
within its dank tunnels. 


Make a Catacomb. 


—Try to make a catacomb in a church 
passageway. 

—Choose a little-used hallway without 
windows. 

—Along the walls, place sconces with tiny 
flashlights. These will be your only light. 

—Also line the walls with brown wrapping 
paper. On this draw simple symbols, like fish 
and cross. 


Worship Simply. 
Stand in a semicircle within one of the lighted 


areas, in sight of the Christian symbol scratchings. 
Speak quietly, as though expecting to be invaded 
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by the Romans. Pray. Testify. Give accounts of 
Christians who have been persecuted. Relive the 
fear of Christians harassed by a pagan government. 

The experience becomes more realistic when 
members come dressed in togas. A single bed sheet 
draped over one shoulder will suffice. 

This worship service becomes dramatic when 
young people empathize with the first Christians. 


Plan. 


Can you sense the secrecy? Feel the furtive 
glances? Smell the damp earth? Then you can 
appreciate the impact of a well-planned catacomb 
service. 

Planning involves a study of history and symbol 
drawings and the careful re-creating of a catacomb. 
“The novelty stimulates action,” reports one 
leader. 


CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS 
A SECOND TIME 


"Merry Christmas!” Mike called out to his 
classmates. It was January 6th. 

Students who didn't know that Mike's father is a 
Greek Orthodox priest thought Mike was trying to 
be funny. And the fellow sitting next to him 
quizzed unmercifully: "Why do you celebrate 
Christmas twelve days late? Who started the 
strange custom? How does your 'little Christmas' 
differ from our big one? Will you come to our youth 
fellowship meeting Sunday night and tell the other 
kids what you're telling me?" 

An impromptu Epiphany Festival in a United 
Methodist church resulted from that January sixth 
greeting. 


Celebrate January 6. 


Because many denominations in the western 
tradition tend to ignore January 6 as a Holy Day, a 
celebration by your youth group on that day may 
seem unusual. Therefore, to encourage a better 
understanding of Mike's "Merry Christmas," here 
are a half a dozen initiation rites. They adapt easily 
to local scenes. 


Contact Greek Orthodox Members. 


—Many communities do not have this denomi- 
nation. But if you have a group even within 
your county, do invite youth members to 
present an Epiphany service for you sometime 
near January 6. 
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—Suggest that they share information about their 
customs and festivities. 

—Encourage them to bring samples of food, and 
pictures of family or church celebrations. In 
other words, show and tell. 


Attend a Service. 


—Arrange (through their youth organization) to 
attend a Greek Orthodox service on or near 
January 6. 

—Make detailed arrangements well in advance: 
exact time, place, and who will meet you. 
—Investigate. Ask questions so you know what 
to expect and can prepare your group for the 

unfamiliar. 

—Share your reactions with one another in an 
evaluation session following the visit. 


Hold an Epiphany Research Meeting. 


Meet in the church library if you have one. 
Otherwise provide reference books: Bibles, com- 
mentaries, church histories, encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, and any church magazine articles about 
Epiphany. 

—Type on index cards questions such as: 
How long has 12th Day been observed? 
What religious sects observe Epiphany? 
What events in the life of Christ does Epiphany 

commemorate? 
How do the following scripture passages relate 
to Epiphany? Matthew 2; Mark 1; John 2. 

—Depending on how many are present, give a 
question to each couple or small group to 
research and report on. 

—Or list question on a pin-up mural. 

—Groups find as many answers as they can in 
thirty minutes. Report orally. 

— Invite your pastor or a lay person who knows 
church history to this meeting. Such a resource 
leader can answer questions that arise from the 
answer hunt—after the young people have 
searched, not before. 

—Conclude with members summarizing what 
Epiphany is all about. 


Dramatize (or Role-play) 
the Coming of the Magi. 


Epiphany is sometimes called “Three Kings Day” 
and is celebrated with lavish processions and 
pageantry. 

—Create a multimedia presentation, after re- 

searching historic pageantry observance. 

— Include song, poetry, and legends in the script. 
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Give Gifts. 


In England, the queen commemorates the day by 
offering gold, frankincense and myrrh at the altar in 
the Chapel Royal at St. James” Palace. In place of 
these traditional presents, give service gifts to the 
church. 

— Write on individual paper scrolls one service 
offered, such as: a half day helping in the 
office; picking up attendance cards after 
morning worship; babysitting in the nursery at 
the next family-night supper. 

—Place scrolls on the altar; dedicate the gifts. 

—Keep the scrolls until the beginning of Lent. 
Then read the contents. Note reactions. How 
many have performed their promised service? 
There's still time, of course. 


Hold a Candlelight Service. 


The Feast of Epiphany is sometimes called the 
“Feast of Lights.” 

—In preparation, assemble a committee to 
research—and write on index cards—all refer- 
ences to light in the New Testament. Use a 
concordance. 

—Build your service around a large candle, 
representing Christ as the "Light of the 
World." 

—As worshipers enter, give each a reference card 
and a candle. 

—In turn, worshipers read aloud their light 
references and light their candles from the 
large candle. The candles are then placed in 
holders around the large candle. 

—For musical interludes, a soloist or trio may 
sing such light hymns as "Light of the World, 
We Hail Thee," "O Morning Star, How Fair 
and Bright," and "Walk in the Light." 

—End the medley with "We Three Kings" while 
each person picks up a lighted candle and 
walks out of the church. The procession moves 
down the street as far as possible before the 
lights go out. 

— Suggest that the light-bearers say “Merry 
Christmas" if anyone asks about their candles. 


CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 


Dedicate Christmas Promises. 


Have you ever seen three small matchboxes 
glued together to make a wee chest of drawers? The 
knobs at the front of each drawer are round, brass 
paper fasteners (used for notebooks). Make the 
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chests during fellowship hour and bring to the 
worship service. 

—For the worship topic, explore the giving of 
gifts. Climax with action—make promises to 
someone special. 

—Instruct worshipers to write three promises, 
each on a separate piece of paper. For example: 
"| will prepare one meal a month for the 
family.” "I will clean my room thoroughly once 
a week." "I will baby-sit my sister free three 
times." These promises would go to mother, of 
course. Other threes may be promises to dad, a 
teacher, the youth minister, a grandparent, or 
a boy- or girlfriend. 

—Place one promise in each drawer of the 
matchbox chest. 

— Wrap the chest in Christmas paper, place it in a 
small manila mailing envelope, and address it 
to its intended recipient. (Provide the enve- 
lopes and stamps.) 

—Dedicate the gifts after they have been placed, 
ready for mailing, on the altar. 

—Appoint someone to mail the packages. 

— After a couple of months, find out how many 
have kept their promises. This will be your 
evaluation. 


What Is Christmas? 


A youth group explored this question, and the 
results were dramatic. The leader asked the 
question for a circle discussion. Each participant 
had a turn, clockwise around the circle, to answer. 
A second response could be given only when that 
person's turn came around again. Often by that 
time, the idea had already been given. 

Their answers were candid; some were thought- 
provoking. Here are a few, similar to what you may 
get if you try this pre-Christmas teaser. 

Christmas is people enjoying people, people 
helping people. Christmas is being outgoing or 
considerate when you'd rather hole up and be very 
private. 

Christmas is traffic jams and shoving crowds. 

Christmas is reflections of Christmas tree lights in 
a baby's eyes. Christmas is a tension-breaker. 
Without it, I think we'd have a nuclear war. 

Christmas is Jesus' birthday. Remember? 

Christmas is feeling a little empty inside because 
you have lost the glow and expectation you had 
when you were a kid. Christmas is role-playing 
what is expected of you for a whole day. 

Christmas is being a shepherd with dirty hands. 

Christmas is giving and caring. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE WORSHIP 


— After this circle discussion, each member wrote 
ananswerona star-shaped construction-paper 
ornament. 

—The group hung their stars on a small 
Christmas tree. There the answers to "What is 
Christmas?" dangled until after the holidays. 

This involvement disturbed one of the boys. At 

the close of the service, he asked the leader, "CanI 
replace my star? I changed my mind. I said 
"Christmas was the season when you can't kill deer, 
which makes them happy.' Christmas is praise and 
respect for Jesus. But people forget." 


Use Candy Canes. 


—Vary this Christmas preview. Initiate the 
writing without discussion. Ask everyone to 
print an answer to "What is Christmas?" on a 
Christmas gift tag. 

—Give out candy canes and instruct members to 
tie their tags to the canes. 

—Everyone then hangs a cane on the Christmas 
tree. 

—Continue with carol singing, prayers, and 
message. 

— After the service, each person chooses a cane to 
eat and reads aloud the definition tied to the 
cane. 

(Anticipate more frivolous answers, however, 
without the circle discussion. With nothing to 
identify them but their handwriting, some kids may 
get carried away.) 


COMMUNION TAKE-OUT 


Members of one youth club take extra wafers 
with them as they leave the communion table. 
These they carry to friends and family who are 
non-communicants. 

—They explain the meaning of the Eucharist. 

—They place the wafer in the recipient's mouth 

and say a prayer of forgiveness and give thanks 
for Christ's gift of salvation. 

Originally, mini-vials of wine were carried with 
the bread, but teens carrying wine seemed chancy. 
So now the communicants take bread alone. 

Nonetheless, their communion outreach 
stretches far. And more than one parent has said 
vows of church membership because of the youths' 
communion concern. 


EXPLORE WORSHIP 


Stimulate worship awareness. Send young peo- 
ple out to experience what worship is all about. 
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Assign Parts. 


The week before they start their search, hand 
each person a card on which appears one of these 
answers: Worship is looking ... listening ... 
singing ... praying ... feeling ... giving... 
remembering . . . loving. 

Propose that teens attend church worship next 
Sunday. They may sit with family and adult 
friends, but not with each other (too distracting). 


Youth Analyze Worship Service. 


At the morning worship each youth takes notes 
that tell what parts of the service relate to the 
definition on the card. For example, the person 
who holds “Worship is praying” notes prayers said 
and sung, what kind they are, and who offers 
them. 

Investigators also underline in their bulletins 
whatever pertains to their segments in the order of 
worship. 


Review Worship Experiences. 


At your first meeting following this worship 
alert, conduct a discussion of each definition. 
Encourage individual reports. 

You may wish to devote more than a single 
session to this discussion, perhaps, to consider all 
parts separately while a scribe makes notations. 


Share Discovery. 


Later combine all members' notes and the 
discussion items. Appoint a committee to glean and 
organize. Duplicate the results of your exploration 
and send copies to members of the worship 
committee and to the ministers. 


Invite Pastor to Talk About Worship. 


Ask your minister to talk with the youth group 
about worship: ritual, historic changes, and 
present-day variations. 

By this time, the young people will ask questions. 
Therefore, encourage a volley of questions. Con- 
duct a group interview style meeting. The minister 
is the interviewee. Subject is limited to worship. 


FLY KITES 


Bring kites to an outdoor worship service. And if 
you wish to use these sky-challengers in an 
Ascension Day service, Doug Adams has written 
one. It’s for children, but the idea adapts to teens. 
Write The Sharing Co., P. O. Box 2224, Austin, TX 
78768-2224. 
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JEREMIAH 18 


Go to any street festival where an artisan is 
making clay bowls, and you will find a crowd 
watching every move. Shaping and shaving with a 
potter’s wheel fascinates. 

This is the visual concept that Jeremiah 18 relates. 
The potter shapes a new bowl out of one he spoiled. 

This Old Testament reference presents God as 
the potter. And he can make new what is scarred. 

A youth worship service employing a potter's 
wheel can make Jeremiah 18 vivid. 


Engage a Potter. 


—Dramatize this Bible passage. Either visit a 
potter's shop or bring wheel and potter to 
church. 

—Prompt the potter to show how mistakes can 
literally be turned into beautiful urns. 

—Perhaps the potter will allow the young people 
to turn the wheel. 


Sing "Have Thine Own Way, Lord." 


—Pantomime the lines pertaining to the potter's 
wheel. 

— Or sing while the potter works. The swish of 
the wheel will be your accompaniment. 


MARDI GRAS WORSHIP SERVICE 


The combination of words sounds incongruous, 
doesn't it? Nonetheless, that's the name for this 
hilarious occasion on the Sunday before Ash 
Wednesday. 


Celebrate! 


— Invite friends, family, or other youth clubs. Go 
all out for a memorable explosion of joy. 

—Decorate the worship room with balloons— 
myriads of reds and yellows, dancing on 
strings. 

— Bring in the clowns. Let them share some of 
their loving, caring antics. 

— Feature a talking chorus, sacred dancers, mime 
groups, and bell-ringers—all those who work 
so hard for others through special ministries. 
This time let them minister to each other. 

—Sing hymns of exaltation. 

—Read litanies of joy. 

— Pray prayers of appreciation and thanksgiving. 

—Create a spirit of excitement that will last until 
Easter. Celebrate the Good News in the 
shadows of winter, before the denials and 
sacrifices of Lent. 
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Mardi Gras literally means "fat Tuesday." But this 
Mardi Gras worship means “Glory, hallelujah!" 


MIME FOR ACTION WORSHIP 


Move to music. Pantomime hymn lyrics. Involve 
the entire assembly in action worship. 

Teenagers enjoy expressing love, goodwill, and 
salvation by bodily response to rhythm and beat. “I 
wish we mimed every Sunday night," was one 
teen's comment after her first pantomime worship. 

To initiate mime in worship, here are some 
suggestions. 


Mime Hymns. 


—Work out patterns of simple gestures. Then 
teach them during the service—as you do a 
camp song. 

— Practice during part of the worship service. 
Then encourage everyone to move simultan- 
eously to the rhythm and words sung by a 
choir. 

—"How Great Thou Art" adapts well to mimes. 
"God of Grace and God of Glory" also is a good 
starter hymn. 


Mime Prayers. 


While choric readers recite a prayer, urge teens to 
spontaneously mime their interpretations of the 
words. Give no instructions this time. Everyone 
moves individually in natural response. 

Keep this a group action, however. No solos. Try 
to get everyone to move, if only a step or two back 
and forth. Communicate through motion, express- 
ing self. 


Mime Scripture Readings. 


Call on individuals who have mimed before to act 
out biblical scenes while text is recited by a liturgist. 
Two exceptionally dramatic texts are Moses and the 
burning bush (Exod. 3) and the prologue to the 
book of Job (Job 1). There the dialogue between Job 
and the devil is full of action. 

New Testament mimes may include Jesus in 
Gethsemane, Peter denying his Lord, and many of 
the miracles. 

After scenes have been enacted by individuals 
who have prepared for the parts, have the group 
mime with them. 


Why Mime in Worship? 
—Because you can't mime without listening, 
worship becomes a keener involvement with 
scripture and song. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE WORSHIP 


—Worship is action fed by feelings when you 
mime. 

—And group mimes create a sense of together- 
ness—a community of worshipers. 

—The bottom line is that teens like action! 


MOBILE CHAPEL 


Past youth groups called the teams deputation. 
The term means people representing other people, 
or a delegation. Mobile chapel sounds much more 
exciting, doesn't it? 

Young people fan out in teams to worship with 
many other people. They conduct worship services 
in nursing homes, recreation centers, city parks, 
and even in jails. A contact person arranges times 
and places in advance. 

A mobile chapel is not an entertainment pro- 
gram, as such. Worship is the primary purpose. 
Musicians and speakers prepare a twenty-minute 
service that they can repeat in different locales. 

Should you wish to organize a mobile chapel, the 
following guidelines may be helpful. 


Practice First. 


Try out your material on your own group. Then 
exchange services with other young people. And 
finally, move into the social service circuit. 


Be Self-contained. 


—A. portable organ assures music. 

—Send out your most talented young people, 
those who also can adapt to unusual situations. 
They may run into all sorts of distractions 
while presenting a meaningful service. 

—Use the title literally. One group loaded a 
portable organ on the back of an old truck. 
Once a week they parked in a different 
shopping plaza. They amplified their service 
enough to attract an audience, but not loud 
enough to distress. 


MOVE TO NEW SITES 


How do you get a worship service off the ground 
quickly and keep it in orbit through the benedic- 
tion? One answer is change your meeting place. 

Surroundings can enhance meetings—especially 
for teenagers. For example, "awesome," "excit- 
ing," and "cool" were youth responses to the 
following innovations. 

€ A worship group met in a skylighted studio. 

Surrounded by enormous oil paintings, the 
young people sat on the floor. The artist 
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answered their questions about his work, 
life-style, satisfactions, and goals. Spontane- 
ous prayers of appreciation for beauty and 
creative drive ended this worship venture. 

€ An out-patient center for physically handi- 
capped people of all ages became a worship site 
for one group. Playrooms and physical therapy 
from whirlpools to craft shops make up the 
center. Visiting the institution on a Sunday, the 
teens could only surmise the extent of the 
activities because no patients were present. 
However, they toured the facilities, admired 
handiwork displays, and heard the story of this 
social service center. They met in the dining 
room for worship. 

€ One youth fellowship rented a launch. They 

held their worship service while anchored in 

the middle of a lake. 

Another youth club met in a mortuary. The 

mortician, who was a member of their church, 

answered questions teens had never asked 
before about cremation and burials. Finally, the 
group worshiped in the chapel using electronic 

music and Bible readings appropriate for a 

memorial service. 

€ The father of one of the youth members invited 
the group to meet in his wholesale carpet 
warehouse. He guided them through rolls of 
carpet and hanging rugs. He told stories about 
rug-making. At the end of the tour, the son and 
his friends led a brief worship service. While 
guests sat on a pile of rugs, the boys told about 
weaving life's patterns. 

e In the small memorial chapel set in a rose 
garden on a seminary campus, a youth 
fellowship worshiped. This small Gothic struc- 
ture with exquisite stained-glass windows 
entertains weddings, christenings, and memo- 
rials. However, this group held a silent service 
for fifteen minutes. Only ruby and emerald 
glass, hand-carved wood, and Italian granite 
spoke. 


ther Locations Stimulate. 


Here are other examples of meeting alternatives 


that sprang from a mini-brainstorm. 
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e Jesus taught as he walked. You can too. Include 
bird-watching as you hike through the woods 
at dawn on Sunday morning. Stop periodically 
to listen to bird calls. Inject verses from the 
Psalms that describe the glory of God. Stop at 
an ant hill, while a youth repeats, “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard" (Prov. 5:6). Mix nature 


poems and prayers with walking, listening, 
and learning about God's small creatures. 

€ Meet in locations similar to those where Jesus 
taught and preached: at the seashore, on a hill 
top, on a roof top (at hotel or condo complex). 

€ Meet on the steps of your state capitol or 
county courthouse. 

€ Meet on a farm—in a barn with the animals or 
in a hayloft. Meet in an apple orchard when 
blossoms flutter down and cover you with 
fragrance. 


Get Ready for Meeting Place Changes. 
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Choose sites where you will be genuinely 

welcome. 

Make prior arrangements with owners or 

caretakers. 

—Find out where thermostat and light switches 
are. 

—Check all mechanical equipment: public ad- 
dress system, electric organ, projector (if you 
plan to use them). 


. Announce the meeting well in advance, espe- 


cially if different attire or transportation is 
needed. 


. Plan program content that will use physical and 


psychological resources found in the new 

location. 

—For example, you choose to meet in the 
kindergarten room in your own church. Sit in 
the wee red chairs. Be children again. Handle 
the toys. Reminisce. Talk about the God you 
pictured as children. How has that concept 
changed with adolescence? Sing "Jesus Loves 
Me” and action songs. 


. Set up the meeting room before the young 


people arrive to avoid wasted time adjusting to 

the new site. 

—Arrange worship center. 

—lf seating is not permanently in rows (like 
pews or desks), arrange chairs in a circle or 
semicircle. 


. Create an intimate, casual environment. 


—When you sit in a circle, each youth becomes a 
source of energy, radiating in the direction he 
or she is facing. Circle seating works well for 
groups of twenty or less. 

— With larger groups, however, the semicircle is 
better. It produces much of the warmth and 
oneness of the circle, while the group focuses 
on one area or person. 

—Psychologically, both arrangements unify. 
Do, however, discourage anyone from sitting 
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outside the circle or semicircle. And remove 

any vacant chairs from the circle. 

— Meeting places come in all sizes, of course. 
But you can adapt intimate seating arrange- 
ments to cavernous areas. Place chairs in a 
corner of a large room. This prevents empty 
space from engulfing a small group. Also, 
when seats are permanent, head for a corner. 

7. You may want to orient the group before going 
to an alternative meeting place. 

—In some instances, long-range studies stimu- 
late anticipation and appreciation. 

8. Last, although the location will dictate formality 
or informality, create and maintain a reverent 
ambience—an appreciation of God at work in 
the new and different. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Listen to recorded music as a worship experi- 
ence. "It's a high!" says one teenager. 


Bring Favorite Recorded Music. 


—Invite members to bring their favorite records 
or tapes. These instrumental or vocal record- 
ings need not bear religious labels, but they 
should inspire spiritual responses. Give every- 
one an opportunity to play one selection. 

—Leave analysis for other occasions. Simply 
listen. And expect the unexpected. What turns 
on one person spiritually won't necessarily 
affect another the same way. What happens is 
that adolescents testify through their music. 


Offer Organ Magic. 

Ask the church organist to explain how the organ 
works: the stops, pipes, pedals, and keyboards. For 
this demonstration, meet close to the organ. Let 
teens see what the organist is talking about. 

Follow this explanation with an organ recital of 
hymns and a bit of Mozart and Beethoven, too. 


NAME THAT HYMN 


Spark Sunday evening worship with hymn 
guessing. Play a few measures of a familiar hymn or 
gospel song. If no one can identify it, play more 
measures until somone names the hymn correctly 
or sings a line of the lyric. 


Play It Again. 
—An accomplished pianist creates excitement by 
leading with the piano. Everyone sings the 
hymn, once it's guessed. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE WORSHIP 


—If you don't have a musician, use a record 
player. Stop and start the same way. 


Involve More Hymnody. 


—Tell stories about the writers of some of the 
guessed tunes. 

—For an example, see the account of Isaac Watts 
as a teenager in Chapter 4. 


NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS 


An English teacher asked his seniors to write 
their philosophies of life as a final assignment. He 
promised to keep these essays for five years. After 
that, any student could write him for the original 
copy. As a result of this assignment, a youth 
fellowship decided to adapt the plan to New Year's 
resolutions. This is the plan they worked out. 


Write. Seal. Save. 


—At the last worship service of the year, write a 
letter to yourself. In it, state your hopes for the 
coming year. Lay bare your dreams, aims, and 
whatever desires consume you at the moment. 
(These are the leader's instructions to the 
group.) 

—Allow time for reflection and writing. Back- 
ground music may stimulate creative thinking. 

—Finally, instruct that all envelopes be sealed 
and addressed to self. Collect these on offering 
plates. 

—Dedicate as an offering, and place them in the 
church safe. 


Return Letters One Year Later. 


—At another worship service a year hence, bring 
out the envelopes. While the organist plays 
softly, members may read their letters to 
themselves. (In one youth group, chuckles and 
exclamations pierced the quiet mood. "I can't 
believe it!” "Did I write this?” 

—A discussion on changing values follows quite 
naturally. The idea that Jesus is a role model for 
us surfaces, too. 


Membership Changes. 


One problem with this project is that your group 
membership probably changes during the year. 
And new recruits don't receive returned letters. 
However, they do get involved in the discussion. 


OLD-FASHIONED GATHERING 


Music has played a notable role in Christian 
worship. From Psalm singing to contemporary 
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gospel, it has set the Christian message to tunes 
that tease the unconscious. Sing the words, and 
you learn the great truths of the Bible. An 
old-fashioned gathering features such music. 


Turn Back Time for One Night. 


—Invite the whole church family. Make the event 
reminiscent of some earlier time. 

—A hand-pumped organ, resurrected from attic or 
antique shop, lends authenticity. Or a piano 
pounded with evangelistic zeal by a former 
revival meeting pianist can arouse that old- 
fashioned musical power. 

—Choose a period to recall—such as, the turn of the 
century. 

—Dress choir members in clothes of that day. 

—Sing songs that were popular at the turn of the 
century. For example, choose "The Church in the 
Wildwood" and "Onward, Christian Soldiers." 

—Import a song leader old enough to recall singing 
styles before electronic amplifiers. And sing, 
sing, sing! 

—Pay tribute to your musical heritage also by 
capsule hymodies. For example, Charles Wesley 
wrote hymn lyrics. Who wrote the tunes? 

—You may want to give older people an opportu- 
nity to express hymn choices. 

—Use youth talent for solos, duets, choruses. 

—Make this a glorified hymn-sing. 


Anticipate the Happening. 


To prepare for the old-fashioned sing-a-long, 
suggest that teens bring in old pictures, memora- 
bilia, and a reissued Sears Roebuck & Co. catalog 
from the period. 

—Collect old hymnals and gospel song books. 

— Study memorabilia to appreciate life-style and 
religious decorum. 

—Talk with old-timers. Tape their recollections. 
Edit and play recordings at the service. 

— Survey church members. Find out what their 
favorite hymns were when they were young. 
Select from these for your songfest. 

—Collect old-fashioned clothes for choir and 
ushers. Also encourage the congregation to come 
dressed in old-fashioned attire. 

— Print copies of all the stanzas of the songs the 
congregation will sing. 

—Publicize with open arms. Welcome everyone! 


PASSOVER SEDER 


In one community, several Catholic families meet 
on Holy Thursday evening to light the candles that 
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symbolize the start of Passover. (This commemo- 
rates the departure of the Israelites from Egypt.) To 
this ritual meal (called the Seder), with its prayers 
and readings, the Catholics add Jesus' Last Supper. 

Those who attend the meal say that this blending 
of Old and New Testament carries a dual meaning. 
It lifts up two important facts: Jesus was a Jew; and 
on Holy Thursday, Christians are participating in a 
traditional Jewish meal. 

Plus, as one of the partakers pointed out, "We 
Christians believe that Jesus blessed the bread and 
wine at that Jewish meal and thus gave us the 
Eucharist.” 

For the first part of their celebration, these 
Catholic families follow strictly the Jewish Seder 
rites. The second part is Christian, devoted to 
Christ's passion and death. 


How Can Your Youth Group 
Host a Seder Meal? 


1. First, make the event a family affair. Encourage 
everyone to invite parents and grandparents. 
Include other interested church families, too. 

2. Divide youth into clusters. 

—Give each cluster the responsibility of prepar- 
ing one traditional Seder food. 

—Food may include haroses (a mixture of 
raisins, apples, and nuts), lamb, red wine or 
grape juice, matzos (a large, flat piece of 
unleavened bread), cooked green spinach, 
and fresh bitter and green herbs. 

3. Contact Communion stewards. They will pre- 
pare the Communion elements, and the minister 
will serve them. 

4. For further guidance, get in touch with members 
of local synagogues (neighbors, perhaps). No 
doubt, they will be pleased to help you plan a 
Passover meal. 

—They can tell and show you how to prepare 
and serve the food. 

—They also can instruct you in devotional 
decorum. 

—With their help and willing youth workers, 
you will add another dimension to Holy 
Thursday and Holy Communion for all who 
attend the Seder meal. 


PRAYER INNOVATIONS 


Pray in a Circle. 


—Seat the group in a circle with an empty chair in 
the center. Anyone who wants a special prayer 
said sits in that center chair. 
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—Circle members lay hands on that person's 
head and pray silently—or audibly. 

—Introduce the laying on of hands by reading 
aloud James 5:13-16 and II Timothy 1:6, 7. 
Connect these passages to the present group. 

—Emphasize the power of others praying for you 
and the pouring out of life-giving force through 
touching. 

—Research the ritual of laying on of hands as 
practiced in the ordination of clergy and 
joining the church (for some denominations). 
This will give power to your introduction. 


Pray Two-by-Two. 


Draw names of prayer partners for the worship 
service. At prayer time, partners move to various 
areas of the room to pray. This may be a sharing 
time. The two discuss whatever concerns them. 
Then they may pray about it. 

Such an intimate prayer relationship is not 
natural for some teenagers. All pairs won't appreci- 
ate each other. In fact, some relationships may be 
strained. Nonetheless, the plan generally works 
well if teens are prepared. 

For example, in advance, seek volunteers to 
collect and relate prayer stories about intercession 
for others. Sharing these accounts prepares young 
people for their two-by-two prayer encounters. 

—When prayer partners meet, announce that 

silent prayers count, too. That will ease 
tensions for the shy ones. 

— Play recorded prayer hymns quietly during the 

prayer session. 

— After ten minutes, signal everyone to move 

back into the original circle. Continue the 
service. 


Write Group Meditations. 


Write sentence prayers. Teens who will never pray 

aloud in public will join in this type of prayer easily. 

—The leader reads scripture, poems, and hymn 
lyrics that create a praying mood. 

—Then encourage everyone to write a sentence 
prayer. 

—Collect prayers in an offering plate, and 
consecrate them like tithes and gifts. 

—This activity can be more impressive at camp. 
There petitioners can bring written prayers to 
the campfire to burn as sacrifices. 

Write prayer parts. Invite members to offer a short 

prayer for each part of a formal prayer: adoration, 
thanksgiving, confession, intercession, and peti- 


HOW TO CELEBRATE WORSHIP 


tion. One prayer follows the other immediately. 
The parts thus unite into a formal prayer. 

Write prayers of confession. Each teen writes a 
confession of something done or left undone for 
which forgiveness is sought. 

—Singly bring the folded paper to the worship 
table and burn in a flame contained in a 
fireproof urn. 

—Individuals pray silently while kneeling in 
front of the burning confession. 

Write prayer litanies. Base these on prayer parts. 


QUAKER MEETING 


“A spiritual high!" That's how one teen labeled 
the Quaker-like meeting he attended. 

Of course all young people will not respond as 
passionately as he did. But they do welcome 
change of pace. So why not initiate a Quaker-style 
service? The meeting itself calls for spontaneity and 
silence. Its success, though, comes with an under- 
standing of what Quaker meetings are. 


Let the Group Know What to Expect. 


Tell them briefly about Quakers and how they 
worship. Perchance, do it like this: 

“Quakers (or Friends) believe that divine revela- 
tion is immediate and individual. Any person can 
recognize the Word of God in his or her own heart. 
(They call such an understanding ‘Christ within.” 
Therefore, they believe each worshiper is a vehicle 
for the Word of God, not just paid clergy. 

“Traditionally, Quaker worship is based on 
silence. They have no prearranged program, 
sermon, or liturgy. They meet to help one another 
feel God’s presence. Members speak their thoughts 
as the spirit moves them.” 

—Explain that your meeting will be an adapta- 
tion. You will abide by their belief that each 
person is an instrument through which God 
speaks. Therefore, feel free to sing, pray, and 
speak whenever the spirit moves you. 

—Entreat members to enter the church silently 
and thoughtfully and move immediately into 
the worship room. 


Appoint a Committee. 


Select four teens to help you unify group actions 
during the meeting. Work out a worship pattern 
and cues. For instance, plan to sing, pray, speak, 
and greet one another—in that order. Ask each of 
the four to initiate one of these actions when you 
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signal. Use a different sign for each one, such as 
folding your arms. 

Explain that you will follow this plan to stimulate 
participation by the others. However, if someone 
spontaneously starts singing, praying, or speaking 
before you cue a helper, fine! That makes the 
meeting more authentic. 


Set Quaker Mood. 


At the meeting, try to maintain Quaker silence, 
intrapersonal God-spirit, and loving interpersonal 
relationships. 

—Station an adult at the meeting room door to 

make certain everyone enters silently and 


singly. 
—Sit silently for a few minutes. Allow time 
enough for everyone to feel the silence . . . to 


be comfortable in it. 

—Then signal for singing. The assigned helper 
will start a familiar hymn. Others will join in. 
And when the song ends, likely someone will 
start another, spontaneously. 

—Allow plenty of time for people to feel an inner 
pull to participate. 

—Give way to silence between actions. 

—Follow through your planned cues and re- 
sponses by helpers. Sing. Pray. Speak. And 
always give priority to impromptu responses. 

—In fact, as previously indicated, you may not 
need to signal your helpers. Members may get 
so filled with the spirit that they will sing, pray, 
and speak without prompting. 

—Conclude by passing the peace sign, greeting 
each other. 

—Forty-five minutes usually is long enough for a 
first Quaker meeting. However, the alternate 
timing of silence and action is more important. 


ROLE-PLAY RELIGIOUS CHARACTERS 


Be Paul, Martin Luther, Saint Francis. Speaking 
in the first person excites the imagination. And 
playing the role of religious characters brings life to 
finely printed pages. 


Role-play in Panels. 


Portray the four Gospel writers, for example. 
Each tells what he has written about Jesus. 
—The moderator may question: "What do you 
know about Jesus' birth?" 
—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John present 
themselves like any present-day author mak- 
ing a personal appearance. 
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—With all four on the spot, you can compare 
accounts. 
. —To be authentic, though, role-playing authors 
will have to read their books thoroughly. 


Role-play Symposiums. 

Live four Bible characters, each giving a short 
account of “what Jesus means to me.” Be women of 
the New Testament, the disciples, or people Jesus 
healed. 

Personnel for other symposiums can include 
founders of Protestant churches, Bible translators, 
and missionaries. 


SCRAMBLED BIBLE VERSES 


Activate scripture reading. Announce a week 
ahead the Bible verses that will be part of worship 
the next Sunday. Ask members to look up the 
passages and get acquainted with them. 


Play the Game. 


—Before worship, hand out index cards. Each 
bears one word from a Bible verse. 

—Participants put their cards together correctly 
and read their verse aloud. 

—For a large assembly, scramble several verses, 
using different colored cards for each verse. 

— After unscrambling, allow the verse-groups 
time to memorize their passages. 


Use in Worship. 


For scripture reading in the worship service, cali 
on each verse-group to come forward and repeat 
their verse in unison. They may also teach the verse 
to the entire group. l 


STAINED GLASS WORSHIP 


Stained glass is magical. As in a kaleidoscope, 
shifting light constantly changes color tone and 
accent. Stained glass tells stories, too. 


Hold a Stained Glass Window 
Worship Service on Site. 


—lf your church has stained glass windows, 
meet in your sanctuary to view them. Do so at a 
time of day when light radiates through them. 

— If you have no stained glass, find a church that 
does. Ask permission to meet there. Many 
churches have guides who tell stories about the 
windows—a service you may wish to make use 
of. 

—Where interpretations are not readily offered, 
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invite an artist who works with stained glass to 
meet with you in front of a window. Ask how 
stained glass is made and its history. Ask the 
artist to explain the window you are viewing 
from a craftsman's point of view. 


Research About Stained Glass. 


—For an alternative worship study, send teams 
out to get pictures of famous stained-glass 
windows. 

—Call your denomination's media resources 
department. Do they have stained-glass win- 
dow slides, filmstrips, or movies? If so, order 
and show them. 

—Seek out world travelers who have visited Old 
World cathedrals. They are a personal re- 
source. Invite them to talk and show pictures. 


Combine with Symbol Study. 


Stained glass worship dovetails well with a study 
of symbols. You may enjoy overlapping the two 
projects. 


STEEPLE TIME 


Whether or not you live in the shadow of a 
steeple, the name immediately suggests medita- 
tion. A steeple points to God. Some people call it 
the "finger of God." 


Find Yourselves a Steeple. 


Steeple time takes place outdoors in view of a 
steeple. So journey to a small town, if need be, or to 
a country church. Nestle among the grasses in a 
bee-loud meadow and look up. 

In some regions, the search for a steeple is 
difficult. In New England, though, steeples spike 
the sky around village greens. 

Wherever you are, find yourselves a steeple. Plop 
down where you can comfortably study this 
architectural symbol of God. 


Worship. 


—Share meditative poems, including those writ- 
ten by your own young people. 

—Spend a quiet time. Listen to the sounds 
around you: the swish of traffic rounding the 
green, the whistle of a bob white in the 
pasture. Whatever sounds penetrate your 
particular place, listen and share. 

—Or sing nature hymns, like “This Is My 
Father's World.” 


HOW TO CELEBRATE WORSHIP 


—Relate local stories about church and steeple. 
—Watch a student artist sketch the steeple. 


Steeple Time Stimulates 
Other Worship Actions. 


—Enjoy a steeple tour, visiting several churches 
with steeples. 

—Invite an architect to share professional appre- 
ciation of spires. 

—Only your imagination limits you. 


WRITE BIBLICAL RESUMES 


High schoolers know all about resumés. They 
write them in English class. And many of them 
have submitted real ones to apply for jobs. 
However, for the sake of those who have not 
reached the resumé age, review what goes into this 
type of autobiography, namely, vital statistics: 

birth date and place 

parents 

education 

previous experience and employment 

personal talents 

extracurricular activities 

organizations you belong to 


How Do You Write Resumés 
for Biblical People? 


—Adapt. Study the Bible accounts of the charac- 
ter you choose. Discover his or her strengths, 
heritage, relationship in family and commu- 
nity, and positions held. 

—Know the character you will write about. Then 
write as though you were that Bible character. 


Write in Worship. 


As you can see, much study precedes the resumé 
writing. In fact, weeks may be spent in preparation. 
The actual writing, however, takes place in a 
worship service. Resumés will be short, due to lack 
of vital statistics. But they will offer enough 
information to identify the person described. 

After due time, collect resumés. 


Guess Who It Is. 


—The next Sunday, bring out the resumés. 

—Teens read aloud those you feel are worth 
sharing. 

—In reading, leave out the name of the character. 
Members try to identify the characters from the 
descriptions of their qualifications. 
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WRITE A WORSHIP SERVICE appointed one person to lead their section of 


C hi $ b 1 d the service. 
Quee MOIS de Eis Le E e REL —Clusters turn in their written work before 
everyone gets in the act. leaving 


Divide. 

— Organize groups of three and give each trio a 
part of formal worship to write. 

—Use worship time to create. 

—You may choose to use a recent church bulletin Worship. 
as a guide to partitioning a formal service. 
Include the call to worship, collects, prayers, 
responsive reading or litanies—whatever your 
congregation incorporates in worship. You 
may even give hymns to one group—to write 
new lyrics to old tunes. 

—The creating will consume one evening's 
worship time. By closing, the groups will have 
written their assignments. They also will have 


Unite the Partitions. 


Turn the material over to a committee to 
organize. Print in bulletin form. 


At the next worship time, present the entire 
creation. One member of each trio takes charge of 
part of the service. 

Naturally, the results will not be perfect, but they 
will be unique. And they will involve everyone 
personally. That makes this worship service 
extraordinary for some teens. 
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Il. HOW TO 


EXPAND OUTREACH 


ADOPT GRANDPARENTS 


"Teenagers sparked the idea for Grandparents 
Day," says Marian McQuade. Back in the early 
seventies, she took a group of high-school girls to a 
nursing home to help patients exercise. 

"But the exercising wasn't nearly as therapeutic 
as being with the teenagers," Mrs. McQuade 
recalls. “The patients touched the girls, stroked 
their hair. That's when I got the idea that young 
people honor and respect grandparents on a special 
day. And if they don't have grandparents nearby, 
they can listen and chat with other elderly people." 

So pick up cues from the founder of Grand- 
parents Day (the first Sunday after Labor Day). 
Suggest that church teens observe the day one of 
three ways: 

e Show their own grandparents how great they 

are. 

€ Adopt grandparents who have no grandchil- 

dren nearby. 

€ Make adoptive grandparents of elderly people 

who never have had grandchildren. 


Generation Celebration 


Here are seven ways teens can show they care: 

1. Attend church with their own or adopted 
grandparents, and not object to being “shown 
off.” 

2. Send handmade cards full of news about 
themselves. Draw illustrations or clip some 
from magazines. Photocopy the cards to give 
them a professional look. 

3. Make scrapbooks of activities and interests. 
Include high-school memorabilia—party 
favors, scorecards, clippings from the school 
newspaper—anything that shows what 
they've been doing. 

4. Take grandparents a basket of goodies. Prepare a 
favorite French bread pizza or chocolate chip 
cookies. And if a teen likes to cook (fellows 


too), take them a whole meal—or carry in the 
makings of one to prepare at their house. 

5. Record hit tunes that were popular when grand- 
parents were young. Find out which ones were 
their favorites. Then record from radio sta- 
tions that play "oldies" or from records 
borrowed from the library. Hand them the 
tape on Grandparents' Day. 

6. Try to get copies of grandparents’ high school 
graduation pictures. Blow these up to poster 
size and use as a starter for questioning them 
about their teen years. What were school days 
like back then? What was dating like? And 
what did they do for fun? They will appreciate 
the interest, and teenagers will get to know 
them better. 

7. Are anyone's grandparents or foster grandparents 
athletic? Make a date to join them for a day of 
golf, tennis, or sailing. Make all the arrange- 
ments, such as reserving tee time and chauf- 
feuring them. 


How to Adopt Grandparents 


1. Compile two lists: grandparents without 
grandchildren living in the area, and elderly 
people who never had grandchildren. 
—Work from church membership rolls. 

— Consult ministers and lay visitors. 
—Announce your plan and record the names 
that are called in. | 

2. Match young people who don’t have grand- 
parents nearby with these adoptable grands. 
And if you run out of couples, assign one or 
two singles to be adopted. 

3. Teenagers and grandparents celebrate in 
Sunday morning worship. 

— Present each grandparent with a bouton- 
niere at the church entrance. 

— Suggest to the pastor that he or she 
recognize all grandparents as part of the 
worship service. 
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— Offer the services of youth members to give 
short welcoming speeches or to write and 
lead Grandparents Day litanies. 

Grandparents Day has been called everything 
from a nuisance to a national resource. Let's take 
the "resource" view as Congress did in 1979. Make 
ita "resource for youth" day by adopting grandpar- 
ents and getting acquainted with our own. 


ANTI-ALCOHOL BLITZ 


Is a youth-sponsored anti-alcohol media blitz 
possible? Yes, say United Methodist youth of the 
Virginia Annual Conference. They have proved it 
can be done and challenge other young people to 
join the attack. However, so big a public witness 
against alcohol and its abuse takes superior 
organization. It involves a network of hundreds of 
youth in many churches. 

Virginia's blitz bombed the air waves in late 
spring of 1984. They planned their campaign to 
break open at graduation party time, when 
alcoholic drinks are served. 


Youth Attack 


Their slogan hit the bull's-eye: Drunk Driving Is 
Dumb. Starting with $7,000 from various conference 
funds (meager, considering the cost of media 
exposure) the youth begged donations. They 
approached church members and non-members 
alike. 

Armed with promised backing, they hit the 
billboards in four major cities. They bombarded the 
state with bumper stickers bearing their slogan. 
Their campaign invaded radio and television with 
spot commercials featuring themselves: youth 
crying "Murder!" 


Campaign Ignites Response. 


Within two months, donations and requests for 
information had come from thirty conferences and 
denominations. 

Thirty thousand bumper stickers were traveling 
the highways. Twenty-five television stations had 
received prepared public service announcements to 
run during prom time. Several stations opted to run 
them all summer. 

Besides running press releases, newspapers 
featured local stories and editorials on drunk 
driving, as did radio stations. 


Join the Attack! 


A blitz like this, involving all of you who read this 
book can influence public opinion as surely as have 
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MADD (Mothers Against Drunk Driving) and 
SADD (Students Against Drunk Driving). 

—You can be the instigator—the spark that starts 
the forest fire in your area. 

—You may begin by contacting the "Drunk 
Driving Is Dumb" Task Force. (Write: Coordi- 
nator of Youth Ministries, Box 11367, Rich- 
mond, VA 23230.) “We are more than happy to 
have youth groups and judicatory officials 
contact us for information," says Gary Rob- 
bins, current coordinator. "We plan to con- 
tinue to make radio and television spots 
available to interested parties." 

—Organize your own young people to attack 
the alcohol use and abuse in your local 
environment. 

—Actuate other youth groups to make it 
ecumenical. 

—Go citywide, countrywide. Go statewide if you 
attract strong campaign leaders. 

—Involve parents and grandparents, dedicated- 
to-your-cause church members, townspeople, 
and those working with media. 

But keep the blitz youth-oriented—youth speaking 
out! Youth fighting for their lives! Fifty thousand 
traffic killings a year—that equals the number of 
American lives sacrificed in Vietnam. 


BALLOON ASCENSIONS 


Balloons away! Find one and you get a prize! 
Hundreds of balloons take off when you launch this 
colorful outreach project. 


What's Inside Counts. 


—Publicize the project so that persons who find 
balloons will pop them and look inside to find 
on a slip of paper, your church's name and 
telephone number, plus instructions. 

—The person who finds a balloon the farthest 
distance from your church gets the grand 
prize. 

—Make the prize personal—one that fits the 
winner. All sorts of people could report from 
the most distant point. So offer a choice: a 
Bible, a donation to a favorite charity, or a free 
dinner at a chosen restaurant. 


Why Fly Balloons? 


Balloons “reach out and touch someone” —a child, a 
farmer, a jogger. And discovering one surely can 
spice a ho-hum day. 
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Balloons also publicize. Everybody who finds one 
will know your church exists. In addition, invite a 
press photographer to your balloon ascension, and 
thousands of readers will see the picture story. 
That's free advertising. 

Balloons witness, too. If you include a Bible 
verse—or print one on the outside of the balloon— 
you literally spread the Word. 


CARING RAIDS 


That's what Grapevine, Texas, teenagers called 
their surprise visits to shut-ins. Other youth groups 
have similar programs, without this neat name. 

The word raid suggests spreading out, invading 
several places at the same time. And that's exactly 
how this activity works. You show your concern for 
the elderly by team visits, with everyone moving in 
simultaneously. 

To stimulate your own raid, here are starters: 


Prepare for the Raid. 


—Make small Christian flags as party favors to 
give the shut-ins. 

—Draw or glue Christian symbols on paper 
napkins and place mats. 

—Make cookies and punch. 

—Select church members who would enjoy 
surprise visits. (Get permission from the family 
or nursing home administrator. You want your 
timing to be right.) 

—Divide into groups of four or five for your 
youth raid. Each team will surprise one 
shut-in. 


Raid! 


—On the day of the raid, everyone leaves the 
church at the same time, laden with party gifts 
and eats. 

— Converse and eat with the honored person. 

—Share stories about youth activities. 

—Ask questions about the shut-in's early life. 

—Listen. 

—Stay long enough to enjoy the visit, short 
enough to be enjoyed. (Relatives or nurses will 
cue you on the interest and physical endurance 
span of the patient.) 

—Return to the church and share your experi- 
ences with one another. 

After the Grapevine raid, the young people were 
so excited they wanted to do it again. "Raids are 
already scheduled for next month, to a different set 
of shut-ins," according to the youth minister. 


HOW TO EXPAND OUTREACH 


CLOWN MINISTRY 


Since the mid-1970s, high school and college 
students have been clowning their way around the 
world. For example, The Holy Fools (“born” in 
1973) has applicants pounding at founder Bill 
Peckham's door—wanting in. He recently an- 
nounced a new international organization of The 
Holy Fools. And from all fifty states and fifteen 
foreign countries, clowns and clown groups de- 
luged Peckham with inquiries. 


Who Are These "Holy Fools”? 


They are a new breed of clowns with a mission. 
Joyously they cavort among patients at veterans' 
and children's hospitals. They make depressed 
people laugh. Their amusing antics show that they 
love and care for the unloved and forgotten. 


How Do Teens Feel About Clowning? 


Let the kids tell you how enjoyable clowning is. 
When asked why they liked to be "Fools for 
Christ," they replied: 

"| feel good when I make a sick person laugh." 

"You're accepted because everyone likes a 
clown." 

"Grease paint masks the real me. My face, I 
mean, not inside. It's easier to relate to strangers." 

"You don't have to talk. You mime, act, show 
you care." 

"It takes a lot of guts to hug a stranger in a 
nursing home. But they feel so important when I 
do." 

"It has given me a positive attitude about life.” 

Do these testimonies turn you on? Are you 
impressed that hundreds of teens enjoy visiting 
neglected patients in our institutions? If so, you 
may want to investigate clowning as an outreach 
mission for your youth group. 


How Do You Start a Clown Ministry? 


How do you find out the full story of this unique 
youth ministry . . . its philosophy. . . its theology? 
And how you can get involved? 

1. Read and write for facts. 

—A first source is “Just Clownin' Around,” 
chapter 13 in The Complete Youth Ministries 
Handbook, vol. 1, J. David Stone, ed. (Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1979), pp. 231-44. The 
chapter is written by William J. (Joey) Peck- 
ham, founder of The Holy Fools. 

—Or write to The Holy Fools, Box 1828, 
Springfield, IL 62705. Ask for the booklet that 
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introduces you to the philosophy of The Holy 
Fools (a reprint of the above chapter). Also, 
request an application blank in case you do 
wish to join this international group. 

2. Sample a clowning experience yourself. 

— Participate in one of the national clown, mime, 
puppet, and dance ministry workshops, 
scheduled annually. Write to Peckham for 
details. 

— Contact any clown groups in your area. Talk 
with adults and young people about their 
ministry. If possible, go with them when they 
clown in hospital or treatment center. (Be a 
clown along with them, of course.) 

3. Expose your group to clowning. 

— Invite a clown group to meet with your youth. 
Let the teen clowns explain why they clown. 
What is religious about their antics? Who 
benefits from their actions? Ask them to put 
on makeup in front of everyone and explain 
their faces. (There are four kinds of clown 
faces.) 

—Conduct a clown makeup workshop, if you 
can find a professional to take charge. 
Marjorie Brown, for instance, is a former 
circus clown. She travels all over the country 
directing workshops for beginners. Shriner 
clowns can demonstrate the use of makeup, 
too. Clowns of America members also will 
help you. 

—Show films. Peckham recommends three: 
Parable (a portrayal of Christ using clown 
symbolism), The Mark of a Clown, and A Clown 
Is Born (produced by Floyd Shafer). These 
make effective discussion starters, says 
Peckham. 


Woo Approval. 


If a few young people are enthusiastic about 
starting a clown group, talk it over with church 
leaders. With their acceptance of the idea, join The 
Holy Fools, and get their resource kit. Welcome to 
“the world of divine foolishness.” 


EMERGENCY SERVICES 
Establish a Hotline. 


Advertise a phone number that senior citizens 
can call for help with heavy housekeeping chores: 
moving furniture, cleaning basements, washing 
windows, removing screens. Also respond to calls 
to sit with invalids when a spouse has a doctor's 
appointment. 
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—The number may be the church office. Other- 
wise, find someone who is home during the 
day to accept calls. As a last resort, use an 
answering service (though this discourages 
callers). 

—Keep a current list of hours during the week 
when volunteers can work. 

— Match requests with available volunteers. 

— Advertise this as a free service. Anyone who 
wishes to, however, may donate to current 
youth projects (missions, camp, or special 
trips). 

— Call recipients shortly after teens complete the 
jobs. Find out, adroitly, if service was satisfac- 
tory. From these conversations, be guided in 
future help. 

—Keep the project going as long as teens are 
enthusiastic about it. 

— Try to take only those calls that are emergen- 
cies, and remind repeaters that this is a hotline. 
At the same time, appreciate the life and joy 
your teens bring to the people they serve. 
Requests for more help may also reflect wishes 
to see young people more frequently. 


Publish a Service Who's Who. 


Publish a list of who's who and what's what in 

community services. 

—Include phone numbers of hotlines for such 
problems as alcohol and drug abuse, suicide, 
missing children, child abuse, runaways, and 
rape and sexual abuse. 

—Include community services for people's spe- 
cial needs: child care, home nursing, mental 
health counseling, nursing homes. 

—While compiling the list, invite social service 
agency personnel to be resource leaders at a 
youth meeting. 

— Visit social service facilities that welcome you. 

—Talk personally with a hotline director before 
you list a service. That way, you will know that 
the number is correct and what needs the 
service responds to. 

—Distribute printed booklets (if you include 
descriptions about the services) or cards to 
church families. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PLUSES 


"Solving pollution problems," one environmen- 
talist says, "starts with learning to respect and care 
for our earth." And the psalmist writes: "The earth 
is the Lord's." Tie these two ideas together, and 
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you have a Christian challenge to meet, head on. 

Here are two examples to show how you can get 
involved: 

e A Colorado youth club investigated environmental 

areas. 

Committees probed natural outdoor places, 
sewage and water treatment, garbage disposal, and 
industrial sites. 

They took pictures, which they coordinated into 
an environmental slide show. This they shared 
with several church and civic groups. 

What made the show original were the captions 
for the slides. They were Bible quotes. Some 
complemented the scenes. Others contrasted. For 
instance, "Glory to God in the highest" was the 
caption below a shot of a factory smokestack 
emitting billows of black smoke. 

"That contrast shocked me. It made me realize 
that helping to control pollution is my responsibil- 
ity as a Christian," reported a grandparent who 
saw the slides. 

@ Another youth fellowship sponsored a children's 

environmental poster contest. 

“What Can I Do to Clean up the World?" they 
picked as their poster slogan. 

One child pasted magazine pictures of moun- 
tains and lakes, making a collage. Below the 
cutouts, she printed: “God saw it was good.” 

A seven year-old drew pictures of two trash cans. 
One, tipped over and surrounded by clutter, he 
marked with a minus sign. The other, upright and 
covered, he labeled with a plus sign. 

" At least the kids identified with simple stuff like 
that," commented one of the teen judges. “I think 
the contest did some good. We had fun running it.” 


FLOWER SHOW 


Garden clubs show flowers. But the idea of a 
church flower show sounds novel. And teen 
sponsorship makes it extra special. 


Hold an Autumn Show. 


—At harvest-time decorate with fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and brilliant blossoms. 

—Place a huge cornucopia overflowing with 
vegetables on the altar table. 

—Bank chrysanthemums in front of choir stalls. 

— Special varieties of fall flowers can be displayed 
singly in vials along the altar rail. 

—Tie clumps of blossoms to pew seats along 
either side of the center aisle. 


HOW TO EXPAND OUTREACH 


— Fill corners of the nave with corn shocks, 
pumpkins, and squash. 

—Festoon pillars by wrapping them with netting 
that will hold individual blossoms (like Rose 
Parade floats). 

— Cover outside doors and pillars with similar 
floral displays. 

—Floodlight or spotlight with amber or light pink 
light. And illuminate sidewalks and driveways 
with candles set in brown paper bags filled 
with sand. 


Where Do You Get the Flowers and Produce? 


From the congregation, borrow potted plants. 
Also solicit donations of fresh flowers from fall 
gardens and produce from nearby farms. 

Organize teams to contact sources and collect the 
pieces for your show. 


Involve All Young People. 


Besides the resource teams, appoint decorators, 
tour hosts and hostesses, and clean-up crews. 

Run your publicity committee at high speed, too, 
lining up photographers and reporters to excite the 
public. They can spread the word: This is not a blue 
ribbon show. It is a free, public display to honor God 
at work in nature. 


FOOD FARE FOR THE HUNGRY 


Fight world hunger in your own churchyard! 
Sponsor a fare to raise money for relief agencies. 
Yes, spell it fare, although it is a fair. One meaning 
for fare is "food and drink." And that's what this 
project is all about. Besides, the spelling attracts 
attention. 

Make your fare big enough to reach starving 
children in Pakistan and Ethiopia. This venture 
calls for many hands, not just the young people and 
their families. 

If you aim for originality, brainstorm for fare 
ideas. How can you best gather food and money for 
starving people in one fell swoop? 


Fare Ideas Have Wings. 


To excite your own think-tank, here are starters. 
They spring from other, similar projects. 
1. Admission to the in-gathering is one can of food. 
—Assign a committee to collect boxes and pack 
cans as they arrive. 
— Another committee seals and ships the boxes 
to designated relief depots. 
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. Exhibit handicrafts. 

—Ask each exhibitor to donate samples of his 
or her work to sell from the booths or for a 
general auction. (Money goes for hunger 
relief.) 

—Include woodwork, copper jewelry, shell 
items, needlepoint, hooked rugs, weaving, 
carving, and candles—whatever is available. 

—Invite anyone in the community or county 
who is willing to share handwork in place of 
cash. 

. Also encourage making things at the “fare” to be sold 

there. 

—Churn homemade ice cream and sell it by the 
dish or cone. Collect hand-cranked old-fa- 
shioned freezers. Give your muscled athletes 
a chance to show their strength by turning 
the cranks. (Best get ingredients donated. 
Otherwise you won't make much money on 
this fun activity.) 

. Hold a kiddie parade. 

—Excite children of the church to solicit 
neighbors for cans of food. 

—Ask the kids to bring their loads in coaster 
wagons, doll buggies, bicycle or tricycle 
baskets, and grocery carts. 

—Encourage them to decorate their vehicles 
with posters and pictures depicting children 
from other countries. 

—During the in-gathering conduct a parade 
and award each child with an ice cream cone. 
(Refrain, however, from giving prizes for the 
biggest collection or prettiest decorations. 
This detracts from the giving idea you want 
to promote.) 

. Feature strolling minstrels. Or set up a country 

music troupe of fiddlers on bales of hay in one 

corner of the yard. 

—Encourage audience participation. 

—And pass the hat for the hungry. 

. Organize kid games for pennies. 

—Toss money in a bottle. 

—Call for pennies of stated dates. 

—Spin the bottle. (The person it points to gives 
a penny for the hungry.) 

—Race with three pennies on a knife. Give any 
that fall. 

These and similar contests won't break piggy 
banks. But even pennies count. 

. Set up a soup kitchen. 

—The committee in charge solicits favorite 
recipes and jugs of soup. 


—Charge by the cupful. 
—Sell copies of the recipe, too. 


8. Stock a country kitchen full of jellies, preserves, 


pickles, homemade breads, cakes, and pies. Sell 
these to the visitors. 


9. Dress up one of your teens as the Cookie Monster. 


Have the character stroll through the crowd, 
selling homemade, donated cookies. 


10. And of course no festivity is complete without 
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balloons. Sell these by the bunch. 

Highlight portrait artists. 

— Invite any artists who are willing to donate 
their talents for the hunger cause. You may 
have teenagers who are talented. 

—Charge for caricatures, silhouettes, pencil or 
chalk drawings. Allow the artist enough 
money to pay for materials. The remainder 
goes for the hunger funds. 

— Artists always entertain kibitzers. 


How to Organize 


—First appoint a coordinator—top person. 

— Organize by activity or project, with a different 
committee in charge of each. Even your youth 
treasurer will need a committee to help collect 
the money raised. 

—Each committee is responsible for obtaining 
whatever equipment it requires, constructing 
its booth, collecting products, contacting per- 
sonnel (like artists or handicraft displayers). Its 
members also maintain the activity during the 
fare and clean up afterward. 

—You may find your fare snowballs. If so, think 
expansively. Invite other organizations in the 
church and community to join you. Welcome 
them—as long as they accept your direction 
and give you the proceeds to distribute to the 
various agencies you plan to serve. After all, 
this is your project. 


Investigate World Hunger Agencies 
BEFORE You Give. 


Research conducted in advance of the fare 


stimulates more interest in raising money. 


—Devote several meetings to findings of hunger 
agencies. 

—Prepare spot announcements, two-minute 
skits, one-minute visuals. Present these to any 
organization you hope to excite into sharing 
with you. 

—Prepare charts and posters about hunger. 

—Write to the agencies for free handouts that 
you can distribute or post. 
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—Advertise! Wear world hunger T-shirts, 
printed by your teens. Post flags on the lawns 
of youth group members giving the fare date. 
Distribute flyers. Wear sandwich signs while 
strolling around mall parking lots. Let the 
public know you plan to do something about 
world hunger! 

—Don't rush the project. Plan. Plan. Plan. 


Agencies you can contact: 


You will want to give your money to reliable 
distributors who know best where and how to fight 
world hunger. Some suggestions are: 

—Church World Service, CWS. Part of the 
Division of Overseas Ministries of the National 
Council of Chuches in the U.S.A. to provide 
worldwide relief to the needy. Promotes One 
Great Hour of Sharing, CROP, etc. 475 
Riverside Drive, New York, NY 10015. 

—CROP, Christian Rural Overseas Program. 
Works to raise funds, commodities, and 
clothing to support CWS projects while simul- 
taneously raising awareness of the world food 
crisis. Write P. O. Box 968, Elkhart, IN 46515 to 
find regional office nearest you. 

—UNICEF, United Nation's Children's Fund. 
Contact the US Committee for UNICEF to find 
out about programs and opportunities for 
participation: 331 E. 38th St., New York, NY 
10016. 

—Bread for the World. Christian organization 
concerned about world hunger and poverty. 
Write 802 Rhode Island Ave. N.E., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20018. 

—Heifer Project International. An organization 
which places starter breeder stock animals in 
many countries. Write P.O. Box 808, 825 West 
Third St., Little Rock, AR 72203. 


GIFT GIVING GIMMICKS 


"Give thoughtful and useful presents," suggests 
one teen. "Like service, instead of things." Her 
group gives out service coupons: 
—Give coupons for work projects. For example, 
"Good for one car wash by me." 

—Give coupons to the elderly and shut-ins, 
committing yourself to spend time with 
them—to read, write letters, and converse. 


Give Group Gifts. 


—Sponsor an orphan. 
—Give a baby shower for the oldest woman in 
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your church. Invite guests to bring baby gifts 
which you will send to mission projects. 
(United Methodists, for example, sponsor the 
Heart and Head Mission. It supplies layettes 
for newborn babies in Appalachia.) Play baby 
shower games. Invite the guest of honor to 
open the packages. Then ask the person who 
brought the gift to rewrap it and label it—what 
it is, and its size and color. Encourage the 
oldest member to tell you about her early 
experiences—to reminisce. 

—Give a birthday remembrance every day for a 
month. Do this for someone special in your 
church, such as a Sunday school teacher who 
has taught for many years. Assign a day to 
each teen to visit, telephone, or give a 
present—something to make that day special. 


ICYE 


Soar across the seas! Live in another culture! 
Learn a different language! Become sensitive to the 
social, political, and economic realities of the world! 
International Christian Youth Exchange (ICYE) 
gives young people ages sixteen to twenty-four 
opportunities in twenty-four countries. 


What Is ICYE? 


It's exactly what its name implies. The program 
runs from July to July. Participants pay a fee that 
covers travel to and from the host country, room 
and board, insurance, and orientation seminars. 

Most exchangees live with a family. They may 
attend high school and participate in the host 
town's youth activities. They may also volunteer to 
help with community social service projects or 
environmental groups. 

In fact, these cross-cultural service opportunities 
make ICYE unique. For example, older participants 
have spent the year after high school tutoring 
peasant children in Bolivian mountains, reconstruct- 
ing historic homes in Italy, and assisting in hospitals 
for the disabled in Finland. And for these service 
internships, exchangees often receive college credits. 

Nor does the exchange stop in foreign countries. 
Many American families open their homes to 
young people from other cultures. These exchan- 
gees attend high school in their host cities. And 
often they volunteer their help to community and 
church projects. 


How Did ICYE Start? 


ICYE sprang from the Church of the Brethren 
post-World War II program that brought German 
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young people to the United States. By opening their 
homes, church families hoped to ease tensions and 
build better understanding between the two 
countries. 

Since then, ICYE has grown into a federation 
with twenty-four national committees. Eleven 
Protestant denominations and the National Catho- 
lic Youth Organization Federation endorse ICYE. 


How Can Your Youth Group Get in the Act? 


1. Getthe full story about ICYE. Telephone or write 
national headquarters: ICYE-US, 134 West 26th 
Street, New York, NY 10001. Phone 212/106- 
7307. Ask for posters, speakers, and brochures. 
—Share the information packets at a youth 

meeting. For example, print questions and 
answers on index cards, one to each card. 
Distribute among your members. Match and 
read aloud. Samples: How does ICYE select 
students? Do you have to speak a foreign 
language? What countries participate? Can 
you choose your country? Are scholarships 
available? How do you apply? Do you have to 
be a church member to go? 

— Invite any exchangee in your region (either a 
returnee or a foreign student) to spend a 
weekend with your group. Learn firsthand 
what ICYE is all about. 

—Show films about ICYE to parents and other 
potential supporters. 

—If regional volunteers live within driving 
distance, invite them to speak. Conduct a 
public forum. 

2. Send one of your young people abroad as an 
exchangee. 

—Raise funds to pay part or all of the expenses. 

—When your applicant has been accepted and 
has been assigned a country, start a discovery 
unit about that nation. Gather travel litera- 
ture. Read histories. Learn the monetary 
system. Bone up on current politics, educa- 
tion, and economics. Interview nationals who 
live in your area. Learn everyday language 
phrases. 

—Once your exchangee is living abroad, keep in 
touch. Write letters. Post his or her letters on 
the church bulletin boards; publish them in 
newspapers. 

—Adopt a youth group in the host town, with 
your exchangee as your liaison. Exchange 
taped worship services, questions. 

3. Find a family to host a foreign teenager for one 
year. 
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—Families may be young or old, big or small. 
—The host family provides room and board, 
along with "a warm and caring environment." 
4. Set up an ICYE Sponsoring Committee to 
support the program in your church and 
community. 
— National headquarters personnel will tell you 
how. 
—Generate enthusiasm among a nucleus of 
concerned adults and young people. 
Through ICYE, Christian young people can join 
hands with youth around the world, in quest of 
international peace and justice. 
Isn't ICYE worth trying? 


LETTERS TO THE UNATTACHED 
Write. 


A not-so-secret-pal project is writing to patients 
in veterans' hospitals. Many of them have no 
relatives. 

—Even without a nearby hospital, you can get 
names of veterans who need letters. Contact 
the hospital chaplain. 

—Assign a name to each member, who is to keep 
in touch with that veteran by mail. 

Friendships have developed between teens and 
veterans by correspondence. Other teens receive 
no replies—which does dampen their will to write. 
Expect this to happen, and plan personal contacts 
when it does. 

Visit. 

One group provided Christmas presents for all 
their veteran pals. Several teenagers took the 
packages to the hospital, and when possible, they 
visited their letter-friends. The person-to-person 
meeting reinforced the project. Names became 
people. They hurt. They were lonely. They needed 
somone to care and share. 

Whether or not you write letters, a trip to a 
veterans' hospital stuns youth into caring. Take a 
tour. Talk with patients. See for yourselves what 
statistics don't show: segregated, forgotten war 
veterans. 


MISSIONS IN ACTION 


"Go into all the world. ...” Do you have a 
mission project big enough to fire imaginations? 
Tough enough to burn teen energy? Compelling 
enough to satisfy the need to serve? 

If not, you may want to share the following 
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adventures with your group—to activate giant 
mission leaps for them. 


Youth Go Out into the World 
and Make a Difference. 


€ A Protestant youth club in New Hampshire 
joined friends from a nearby Roman Catholic 
church for an Easter vacation field trip. They 
traveled to Floyd County, Kentucky. There 
they worked with low-income families, as part 
of the Catholic mission program in that coal 
mining county. 

€ An Agape group in a Webster Grove, Missouri, 
Presbyterian church raised $6,000 to pay for 
their summer mission activity. They spent two 
weeks at the Presbyterian church in Towaoc, 
Colorado, in the center of the Ute Mountain 
Indian Reservation. There they helped build a 
playground for Ute children. Brawny football 
players lifted telephone poles into place, after 
digging the holes with a gas-propelled post- 
hole digger. As these young men dug and 
lifted, grunted, and strained, native American 
children swarmed around the unfinished play- 
ground. Suddenly missions burst into reality 
for those husky athletes. Missions was action 

..muscle power. . . and kids waiting to play 
on what they were constructing. 

€ Youth groups from churches in Pennsylvania, 
Florida, and Illinois worked in Mountain 
T. O. P. (Tennessee Outreach Project) during 
summer vacation. For a week they worked on 
homes of the elderly and the poor in the 
Appalachian county of Grundy. They painted 
homes, built porches, repaired roofs, and 
shared their faith with the mountain people. 
The teenagers shared high moments with one 
another, too. In the glow of a mountaintop 
bonfire, they sang and celebrated Communion. 
This was summer camp, with an added 
mission. 

€ Some teens work for inner-city agencies—like 
the Friends Anti-Hunger project. They do 
comparative shopping in local food stores. 
They provide a shopping service for the 
handicapped and senior citizens. Some even 
teach nutrition to elementary school children 
from low-income homes. 

e In Maine, a youth group from New Jersey 
repaired roofs of farmers' houses. The families 
had enough to eat, but no extra money to fix 
their homes. The kids slept in the church on cots 
with sleeping bags. They cooked communally. 
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Teens Pay to Work. 


It costs in dollars and cents (travel, food, and 
lodging) to participate in these home missions. You 
pay your way as you become more aware of your 
Christian commitment to serve others. 

Teens are working feverishly—and paying for 
the privilege. 


NEEDS AND ITEMS TO GIVE 


Maintain a Give-and-Take List. 


— Post notices on church bulletin board. 

—Anyone who has furniture or clothes to give 
away, or who wants something, puts the 
notice in view. 

—On index cards, the person lists item, name, 

telephone number, and date. 

— Include job needs, help wanted, and housing 

requests. 

A committee keeps the board current. (No signs 
stay up more than a month.) They change the 
attention-getting headings often. They also prepare 
a list for the monthly church newsletter from the 
posted cards. 


ROOM-IN-THE-INN CELEBRATION 


Add an extra dash of sparkle to your Christmas. 
Celebrate the "no room in the inn" time by inviting 
a stranger into your home for Christmas. 

Many people are lonely during the holidays 
when they are away from home. They are lonely if a 
loved one has died. They are lonely when they are 
old and forgotten. 


Open Your Homes. 


— Invite one of these people into your home for 
Christmas dinner at least. Any further enter- 
tainment is up to the host family and guest: 
overnight, Christmas Eve, or an entire 
weekend. 

—Spring the idea on your group. If they seem 
interested, suggest that they talk the idea over 
with their parents. After all, Christmas is a 
family day, as well as a religious day, and 
people do have customs they like to keep. At 
the same time, Christmas is a giving time. So 
perhaps the host idea will excite Dad and 
Mom, too. 

—Ask youth to report back if they want to 
entertain a stranger. 

—Keep a chart of open homes, with space to post 
names of guests as you assign them. 
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Who Will Be the Guests? 


Meantime, list people in your area who you 
surmise will be lonely on Christmas and would 
appreciate an invitation. Consider military person- 
nel, foreign students, foreign people living in your 
town temporarily while on working visas, singles 
whose schedules make it impossible to go home, 
and the elderly who have no relatives. 

Publicize your project throughout the church. 
Adult members will offer suggestions, too. 


Match Host Homes and Guests. 


Now let teens choose their guests, listing first, 
second, and third choices. 

Best let each family contact its own guests. 
However, if they prefer to work through a 
committee, appoint one to do the telephoning or 
personal visiting. (At Christmas, avoid the over- 
burdened mails.) 

When an invited guest says "yes," place that 
name opposite the name of the entertaining family 
on your chart. 

Appoint a dependable liaison person to reaffirm 
by telephone both the invitation and the accep- 
tance. Ask that any cancellations be called directly 
to the other party, and you will supply another 
guest or host family from a standby list. 


There Is Room in the Inn. 


This project can be as big as your youth group.It 
can be even bigger when the idea ignites other 
church families to offer their "inns." Careful 
coordination is one secret to successful "rooms in 
the inn." 

The warmth and glow of the Christ Child 
envelope this outreach because young people enjoy 
giving in the name of the Savior. 


SECRET PALS 


Here's a new twist to the secret pal routine. Teens 
draw names of elderly church members to be their 
secret pals. 


Keep Contact for One School Year. 


—Teens send "everyday," holiday, and birthday 
cards. That represents their minimum contri- 
bution to the lives of their older secret pals. 

—Some teens give surprises, too. Tina, for 
instance, remembered her pal every week. She 
sent poems she wrote, clippings from the “50 
Years Ago" column, and a birthday cake she 
made but had another teen deliver. She made 
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bookmarks, silk-screen stationery, an Advent 
calendar, whipped wax candles, candy, a dried 
wild flower or weed bouquet, and gilded pine 
cones for Christmas. 

—A few recipients return favors through the 
church office. 


Teens Meet Secret Pals at "Telling Party." 


—At the end of the school year, invite everyone 
to a party. 

—Reveal identities. 

— Give guests billfold-size class pictures of their 
teenage pals. 

—Urge guests to tell stories and be the star 
performers. 

—Video-tape interviews of each guest and secret 
pal—to show to other church groups. 


SIMULATED MISSIONS TOUR 


What missionaries does your local church sup- 
port? What missionaries represent your denomina- 
tion around the world? For answers, look in your 
church bulletin personnel listing or ask your pastor. 


What Do You Know About Your Missionaries? 


Perhaps you know a lot because they have visited 
your church recently while on furlough. More 
likely, they are only names. Where that is the status 
quo, this project is for you—to sleuth for facts. 


Send Out Task Forces. 


1. Divide into teams and give each team the name 

of a missionary. 

—With only that clue, teams uncover facts, 
stories, illustrations, pictures, letters—audio 
and visual evidence of the church's outreach 
through that missionary. 

2. Start digging for evidence in the fall. By spring, 
then, the teams will have had time to write and 
receive answers from missionaries. 

3. In the meantime, encourage groups to research 
the customs, religions, social patterns, geogra- 
phy, and economies of the natives in the mission 
areas. 

—Teams work by themselves, at their own pace. 

—But keep prodding. Some will procrastinate. 

4. At the end of the year, display evidence at a 
special event you concoct. 

—Dress in native costumes. 

—Report on the history of the country. 
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—Present your church's relationship to the 
mission. 

—If native music and dances excite, show 
examples. 

5. Cap these simulated mission tours with each 
group sending a personal gift to its missionary, 
as a token of appreciation for his or her 
cooperation in the research. 

—Do more if you like. Send a monetary 
contribution to the mission. 

—Set up a pen pal program through these 
missionaries. 

—Stimulate more local church concern by 
sharing each task force's findings with the 
congregation. 


SINGING CHRISTMAS TREE 


Do you wish to impress church and community 
with a spectacular Christmas gift this year? Here's 
an exciting suggestion: a singing Christmas tree. 


Plan big. 


—A really showy tree takes eighty choristers. 
Therefore, you may wish to invite other youth 
groups to join you. Make the tree ecumenical. 

—A large orchestra adds grandeur. 

—Above all else, though, engage a professional 
director to maintain that needed musical 
discipline. 


What Makes This Concert Unique? 


The staging makes it special. 

—Construct a platform to shape the Christmas 
tree. Do this with bleacher-like levels, strong 
enough to hold the singers. Make the lowest 
board the longest. Then shorten and heighten 
each succeeding level (with the top tier 
twenty-five feet high). 

—Robe the singers in green, with garlands roped 
from shoulder to shoulder. (Cheap cambric cut 
in the shape of angel robe will do. But be sure 
all material matches in texture and color.) 

—Cover platform areas that show. Again use 
green. 

—To complete the Christmas tree effect, use as 
many as 500 colored, twinkling lights. String 
them through the massed chorus, in a pattern 
that lights faces and adds symmetry to the tree. 


Give This Christmas Tree Time to Grow. 


One church, which has used this idea several 
times, works out all the program details in August. 
Singers start rehearsals in September. By Thanks- 
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giving, church families have received their 
tickets—to give to friends. Three concerts are given 
during Christmas week. Five thousand people, the 
total attendance, enjoy their Christmas gift. 


What Makes This Christmas Tree 
an Inspiration? 


The joy, celebration and expectancy of the season 
stimulate participants and audience alike. The 
people-tree, with lights playing on the singers' 
faces, animates this traditional symbol. And the 
Christmas music, of course, honors the Christ 
Child above all else. 


STORYTELLING 


Storytelling can be as exciting as attending a 
circus. Perhaps you have heard the late Richard 
Burton tell (in first person) the story of King Arthur 
as a boy, pulling the shining sword from the stone 
sheath. If so, you felt the awesome thrill of that 
achievement. You became the boy. Such is the 
magic of storytelling by an artist. 

Many high schoolers are learning the art of 
storytelling in speech classes and in library aide 
workshops. They tell stories in children's libraries. 

Church youth group members learn and share 
storytelling, too. They entertain in child care 
centers, children's homes, and hospital wards. In 
daily vacation Bible schools and Sunday morning 
nurseries, they tell Bible stories. 

If a storytelling ministry interests you, here are 
some training guidelines: 


Hold a Workshop. 


—Set up a storytelling session one night a week 
for six consecutive weeks. 

— Invite a speech teacher, a professional actor, or 
a children's librarian to teach the workshop. 

— After learning the fundamentals, practice 
telling stories to each other. This activity 
demonstrates how important memorizing is 
and how to show pictures in a book while 
reading the story upside down. 

—Finally, bring your preschool brothers and 
sisters to a practice session. (Telling stories to 
peers just isn't the same.) Discover how much 
attention children give the story, how active 
they are, and how the storyteller copes with 
distractions. 


Reach Out and Touch Lives with Stories. 


— After your workshop, tell stories at church 
dinners and family night. 
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—As tellers gain confidence, expand the ministry 
to include social service centers. 


TALENT BANK 


Be talent bank tellers. Take in talent deposits. 
Give out talent withdrawals. 

Often churches make an annual call for help. This 
notice in a Sunday bulletin is an example: 

"The church needs your expertise. If you would 
like to serve on appointive boards or committees, 
please bank your talents by calling the church 
Oli cen 

Your talent bank includes committee personnel, 
plus much, much more. And youth excitement 
keeps the bank solvent! 


Advertise for Deposits. 


—Use all of the church's publicity methods: 
newsletters, bulletin boards, oral announce- 
ments, and personal contact with old and new 
members. 

— List all lay ministries, such as: teachers, librari- 
ans, nursery aides, chauffeurs, bus drivers, 
cooks, servers, church visitors, bookkeepers, 
gardeners, musicians, financial advisers, public- 
ity writers, auditors, ushers, parking atten- 
dants—plus standing board and committee 
memberships. 


Name a Youth Talent Bank Committee 
and Chairperson. 


They are responsible for coordinating jobs with 
personnel. You may wish to interlace the commit- 
tee with parents who would have a wider relation- 
ship with adult members. 


Post Current Job Charts. 


—As lay jobs become vacant or new ones are 
created, post them. 

—Leave spaces for volunteers to write their 
names. 


Appoint a Publicity Committee. 


—Responsible young people keep enthusiasm 
flowing through telephone checkups after a 
volunteer assumes a new job. They say "thank 
you." They get feedback to pass along. They 
keep the communication lines open between 
the generations (a fringe benefit). 

—Teens write monthly progress reports and 
appeals for newsletters and bulletins—to keep 
the talent bank receipts coming in. 

—They present mini-talks to adult groups. 
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—They create posters and banners showing 
talent deposits and withdrawals. 

—They involve as many young people as are 
needed to maintain an ongoing talent banking 
service. 


TUTORING CENTER 


Ride the educational merry-go-round. Grab the 
brass ring—a church tutoring center. It's a natural 
outreach for a youth group. 

Teenagers suffer academic pressures. Many have 
to fulfill strict, new state requirements in order to 
graduate. Because of this, more high schoolers 
need tutoring. At the same time, others who excel 
in math or science are eager to help both peers and 
younger children "make the grade.” 

A tutoring center can also help parents who can't 
afford private tutoring at a time when their 
youngsters need it most. Their kids have to pass 
grade level tests before they can be promoted to the 
next grade. Both parents and children are caught in 
the educational clamp-down. 

Therefore, a church tutoring center becomes a 
front-line aid station in the nation's battle for better 
education. Does such a service fire your interest? If 
it does, here are some pointers to keep in mind. 


First, Form a Youth Task Force 
to Study the Proposed Project. 


— Choose enthusiastic, service-oriented young 
people. They need not be top students. It is 
more important that they be persuaders, 
salespersons. 

—The task force studies prospects for tutoring: 
Do enough children and teens need such a 
program? Are certified teachers available? 
How do parents feel about a church tutoring 
program? Do school administrators favor it? 
Will individual teachers cooperate (make 
homework assignments clear and share infor- 
mation about failing students)? 

—If the study turns on a green light, move ahead. 


Recruit a Director. 


Find the most qualified retired teacher to head 
the project. A good director is essential—one to 
whom teachers and children can relate happily. 


Recruit Other Teachers and Youth Helpers. 


Unless the director wishes to assume this 
responsibility, it is yours. Besides a regular core of 
teachers, recruit substitutes. 
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Publicize. 


Let the people know the big plans you are 
orbiting. Blitz church, school, and community 
media. 


Sign Up Students. 


Probe for personal information: accomplish- 
ments and weaknesses. Talk with teachers and 
parents, so that you can develop a profile of each 
individual's needs. 


Consider These Tutoring Session Guidelines. 


1. Stay with the project through one semester at 
least. The continuity of meeting at the same time 
and place each week pays dividends, according 
to tutors. 

2. Limit sessions to one hour—long enough for 
continued concentration. 

3. And don't forget incentives. One reading tutor 
for second graders gives a sticker when a child 
reads to a certain page satisfactorily. 

4. Evaluate your tutoring program weekly and at 
the end of the term. 

5. Write down all feedback when you get it: what 
parents say, children's spontaneous outbursts, 
outside comments, and teachers' reactions. 

6. Always try to develop a loving, caring environ- 
ment. Highlight children's successes. Make each 
one feel important. Motivate. Encourage. Teach- 
ers will, hopefully. But your youth members can 
create the fun and excitement that incite happy 
participation by children. 


WORK WANTED POSTER CONTEST 


Advertise and win a prize! That's what this 
poster contest shouts. But there's more—it offers 
honest-to-goodness service. Here's how it works: 


Teens Prepare Posters That Show 
What They Can Do. 


— Picture or sketch job descriptions. 

—Include a snapshot of yourself on the poster 

—Include your name and the hours and days you 
can work. 

— Display all the posters on a prominent wall, 
where parishioners pass by regularly. 


Judge Posters. 


—Consider neatness, originality, clarity of mes- 
sage, and readability. 

'" — Award a cash prize or several pizzas. (Some teens 

will do almost anything for a pizza.) 
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— After judging the posters, attach a cardboard 
sign-up card to the bottom of each. 


Who Signs Up? 


— People who need these services may sign their 
names and telephone numbers—until a poster is 
full. 

—You may wish to limit employers. Consider, 
though, the elderly, mothers without partners, 
and the sick. Home missions needs elasticity. 

—Service is for those in need. Nonetheless, the need 
may not be financial, and some recipients will 
wish to pay. When this occurs, you may suggest 
they donate to your youth funds for missions and 
outreach. 


YOUTH COMPANIONS 


Youth Companion Programs adapt to any mental 

hospital. The opportunities are legion. 

e Some New Jersey young people work in a 
hospital where they spend time on an informal 
basis with mental patients. 

Most of these youth companions prefer to 
visit young patients, however, because they 
feel they can relate easier to peers. They play 
card games, watch television, and talk. And 
visa versa—the youth companion is someone 
the young mental patient can identify with—as 
with a brother or a sister. 

Mental health professionals say that non- 
specialists like these youth companions can be 
of great help to patients in mental health 
hospitals. 

e In Pittsburgh, teenagers are working in a state 
hospital for retarded adults. The young people 
give residents individual attention. It works. 
One teenager worked with a nonverbal resi- 
dent. Three visits later, the man was laughing 
and talking with the young lady. 

e In Chicago, social service agencies accept youth 
volunteers from fifteen years old. They serve in 
hospitals and day care centers. They read to or 
shop for elderly shut-ins. They are youth 
companions, also. 


YOUTH POSITIONS IN THE CHURCH 


Why do young people invade one church and 
ignore another? The answer is simple, once you've 
made the rounds. Teenagers are where the action 
is. Accept them. Give them jobs to do, and they 
become loyal members. 
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Young People Are Breaking Through 
Church Policies. 


Teens serve on boards, along with adults. They 
are allowed to assume more and more responsibil- 
ity—in some churches. In others, young people 
remain in the eighteen hundreds. They are seen but 
not heard. 


What Youth Opportunities Exist 
in Your Church? 


—Here's a checklist of what other young people 
are doing in their churches. Follow up any that 
intrigue you, but that your young people are 
not involved in. Find out why. 

—Invite lay leaders to talk about their jobs. 

—Ask that youth be allowed to observe official 
meetings. Let them know what your church is 
about outside their youth group. It's a wide, 
wide world of dedicated volunteers. And the 
more teenagers share in the action, the better 
prepared will be tomorrow's church fathers 
and mothers. 

Check this list. 

— Acolyte 

— Audio technician 

— Banner and cross carrier 
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— Bell ringer 

— Children's church helper 

— Children's choir aide 

— Choir member 

— Committee member: evangelism, education, 

flower, missions, music, stewardship 

— Greeter at Sunday morning worship 

— Instrumentalist 

— Lay reader 

— Liturgist 

— Nursery aide 

— Organist 

— Parking lot attendant 

— Secretary 

— Sunday school teacher 

— Usher 

— Video camera operator 

One teenager is the treasurer for a small church. 
Another is a lay minister. These are uncommon 
youth responsibilities, to be sure. However, the 
young people are proving effective in their work. 

To any of these church positions, teens bring a 
fresh point of view. They are eager to serve their 
church. 
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IV. HOW TO 


INCITE CREATIVITY 


ADVENT CALENDARS 


Is there an Advent calendar in your life? You 
know, those large cards of Christmas scenes 
perforated with various sized flaps that open like 
windows. When you receive one, you are expected 
to open one of the flaps each day during the Advent 
season. And when you open a window, a seasonal 
picture shows (wreath, shepherd's crook, star, 
manger, lamb). 

Although you can buy these cards, making them 
is fun. And the children who receive them delight 
in counting the days until Christmas in this way. 


Create Give-away Calendars. 


—Buy a commercial one for ideas and a pattern. 
Then make up your own design. 

—Use old Christmas cards, Christmas seals, or 
pen-and-ink sketches for the pictures behind 
the flaps. 

—Or write a scripture reference to be looked up 
and memorized. 

—Send these originals to shut-ins or children in 
homes and hospitals. 


Make an Advent Service Calendar. 


—Another version of the Advent calendar 
involves your entire youth group. 

—Make a gigantic calendar, big enough to write 
behind each shutter a service to be performed. 

—Urge every member to write one gift of time or 
talent that could be done by any member of the 
group. For example: help in the church nursery 
on Christmas Sunday or shovel snow one time 
for an elderly couple. 

—Assign the making of the card to artists you 
have. 

—Type the service offerings and glue one behind 
each flap. 

— Bring forth the calendar on the first Sunday of 
Advent. 


—One member at a time opens a shutter, reads 
the service offering, accepts the challenge, or 
trades it with another member. 

—At the time the flap is opened, have a scribe 
write the name of the person accepting the job 
on the inside of the flap paper. 

—Keep the calendar in a prominent place 
throughout the Advent season. If it is artistic 
enough, ask permission to display it in the 
church narthex. Then others can enjoy your 
novel Christmas card. 

—After Christmas, survey your accomplish- 
ments. Read aloud each service promise and 
ask for a report. Was the mission 
accomplished? 

—Share any interesting encounters. 

—Conclude by asking: Is it worth repeating next 
Advent season? 


BULLETIN COVERS 


Young artists share their talents with all church 
members when they design bulletin covers. If the 
activity is acceptable to the pastor and the worship 
committee, consider these cover ideas: 

1. Sponsor a bulletin cover contest for youth. 
—Start with felt-tip marker or pen-and- 
ink-drawings. 

—Use paper the size of the current bulletin, so 

the original can be printed as is. 
2. Run a concurrent contest for photographers. 

—Black-and-white photographs with simple 

details are usually acceptable. 
—Silhouettes also deserve consideration. 
3. Conduct a best-picture-of-the-church contest. 
— Accept pictures in all media. 
—The subject unites. 
4. Hold a contest for youth bulletin covers. 
—If creative bulletin covers for morning worship 
aren't needed, consider your own youth 
bulletins. 
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—Start with sketches you can transfer to a 
master sheet by stylus if you still crank a 
mimeograph. 

—Adapt the contest to fit any advanced printing 
techniques you are using. 

—Keep those bulletin ideas flowing. Some day 
they may make the front of your church 
bulletin. 


BUELETINGEOS TE 


Your church may have posts for supports. In that 
case, find one within the traffic pattern of young 
people. Otherwise, figure out a substitute, even if 
you have to make your own post. 

A post is square or cylindrical. This Old World 
broadcaster commands more attention than a 
bulletin board. 


Post Creative Items. 


—Thumbtack announcements only when neces- 
sary. Rather, reserve this place for ideas in the 
making, creative writing, questions and an- 
swers, and points of view. Let it be an 
extension of young people groping for an- 
swers—a spontaneous, growing expression of 
their thoughts. 

—Feature congratulations, good news, and 
achievements. 

—Clip and post write-ups and pictures about 
teens from periodicals. 


Weed out the Clutter. 


—Allow contents to expand, and when it gets out 
of control, appoint a person to weed out the old 
stuff. 

—When to clean house, though, may be a 
problem if it cuts off an on-going communica- 
tion. For example, one post generated a 
continuing story. The post filled up, and 
messages spilled over into a nearby assembly 
room. They flowed along all four walls before 
the counselor called a halt to teen creativity. 
One fellow had written a question. Another 
answered it. Others added their ideas or 
refuted each other. And they wrote their 
messages on larger and larger pieces of paper. 
Finally, they were taping their writings to- 
gether—like a rope—looped from the lights. 
Enthusiasm for self-expression did get a bit out 
of hand, perhaps. Nonetheless, teens were 
communicating. In fact, they laid bare their 
hearts and souls. What was the original 


question? "Is God Dead?" Apparently, He is 
not, according to that string of testimonies. 
Yes, bulletin posts can actuate creativity. 


CREATIVE ADVERTISING 


Let people know about exciting adventures you 
are experiencing. Switch the spotlight from fun and 
fellowship to caring and creating actions. If sixty 
teenagers individually are participating in two or 
more service projects a year, publish the good news! 


Publicity Divides into Spot and Created News. 


—The coming week's activities are of immediate 
concern and make up spot news: meetings, 
special speakers, district rallies. To receive 
much attention, though, the event has to be 
unique or have an element of surprise. 

—There are many ways to create news. Forecast 
the year's special events. Organize committees 
and name members. Tie some committees to 
holidays. Adopt new projects. Take a trip. 
Present an award. 


Should You Use Mass Communication? 


Why not? That's the way to reach thousands. 

—"Feed" your hungry local dailies, weeklies, 
and free advertisers. 

—Send unusual stories to denominational news- 
papers. For example, the United Methodist 
Reporter carries articles like "Pledge Offers 
Teens Defense Weapon." (It tells about a 
Providence, Rhode Island, church program 
that helps teens say no to peer drug pushers at 
school.) 

—Magazines like JED/Share feature innovative 
youth activities. The editors encourage you to 
share your excitement. 

—Local radio stations carry announcements of 
community affairs. They shy away from strictly 
religious concerns. However, anything in- 
volving the public, they air. (After all, they are 
committed to provide free public service time.) 
Occasionally, a radio station will turn over a 
talk show to teenagers. WPLP in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, did so on Saturday nights for 
three hours. True, the hosts did not represent a 
church group. Nonetheless, they did answer 
callers’ questions about religion. 

—Radio and cable television channels interview 
young people who tell about their faith and 
conversion. 

—Even commercial television stations will send 
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crews to cover spectaculars open to the 
public—like a county-wide "Hunger Fare." 
Oncsite interviews with teens in action can put 
a youth organization's name before thousands 
of viewers. So don't hesitate to make contact 
with local television personnel. 


Create Your Own "Non-mass" Media. 


—Window displays advertise in vacant stores 
that mar inner cities. Create attention-getters 
that arouse pedestrians' curiosity. Show litur- 
gical handicraft, and action pictures of young 
people at camp, on trips, and in service jobs. 

—Be visible at community specials: Fourth of July 
parades, band concerts, street fairs. Partici- 
pate. Build a booth. Hand out flyers. Sell 
projects for mission money. 

— Offer your services to take telephone calls 
during the annual public television auction. 
The host will credit your group several times, 
and cameras will pan your actions. 

—Posters in public places shout your message, 
too. Place brightly-colored, legibly-printed 
cards on your public library publicity post. Get 
permission to put them in schoolrooms of 
teachers who attend your church. Go fur- 
ther—contact all church members who have 
businesses and ask for posting privileges. 

—Present programs to civic, fraternal, and 
church organizations. Strictly for building 
good public relations, encourage teens to share 
their talents, relate their travel experiences, 
and act out dramatic scenes—when outsiders 
seek programs. Then, when you need to 
publicize a special event, you already have 
contacts. 

—To advertise coming events, use visual aids. 
Demonstrate. For instance, announce an ice 
cream social by turning the crank on an 
old-fashioned ice cream freezer. Keep cranking 
while you give facts. 

—Costumed teenagers announced their “God- 
spell" production in Sunday morning worship. 
They sang two songs, accompanied by a 
guitarist. 

—Make your own movie, filmstrip, slide show, 
or video tape. Edit it and show it to the adult 
groups you want to back your camp program. 

—Occasionally, a member can use a publicity 
visual aid in his or her high school public 
speaking class. It's been done. One fellow used 
such a film for his visual aid speech. He earned 
an "A" and won recruits for his youth club. 
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— Bookmarks make unique advertisements. Dec- 
orate with tiny seeds. Hand out like flyers, 
person to person. 

—Doorknob hangers reveal messages quickly. 
Shape and festoon according to event and 
season. 

—A telephone call properly placed is the most 
personal publicity device—and often the most 
effective. Call people listed in your church 
directory. Call relatives and neighbors. Leave 
cold calls (to strangers) for businesses. (Even 
professionals expect a ratio of two affirmatives 
for every hundred cold calls.) 


Common Vocal Announcements 
Can Be Creative, Too. 


—Ask questions of the audience. Plant answers 
among the assembly. 

—Ring a bell before you speak—to get attention. 

— After you have made an announcement, have 
someone in the back of the room ask you to 
repeat it. Repetition clarifies. 

—Line up five people. Give each an index card 
bearing part of the announcement. In order, 
each card-holder reads the contents aloud. 
Repeat three times, or until everyone has heard. 

— After making an announcement, ask: "What?" 
Cue the audience to reply in unison: “Bible 
Reading Contest.” Ask: “When?” “Where?” 
And each time cue the answers. 

—Hand out large pieces of a puzzle to eight 
members as they come to the meeting. Call on 
those holding the pieces to come forward and 
assemble the puzzle. When it is in place, ask 
them to read the message in unison. They 
make the announcement this way. 


Keep Creating. 


No doubt, you have created attention-getters, 
too. Keep experimenting with new ways to tell the 
same old stories. Like many gifts, it's the packaging 
that impresses. 


Guidelines for Effective Publicity 
Remain Constant. 


—Catch the eye. Catch the ear. 

— Appeal to all senses. 

—Make the message big enough to see or loud 
enough to hear. 

— Include all the facts: who, why, what, where, 
when. 

—Repeat audio information. 

—Express enthusiasm. 
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— Be neat. 

—Be positive. 

—Proudly attach your youth group's name to 
whatever you publicize. 

—Use visuals to emphasize your message. 

—Exude goodwill and appreciation. 

—Use names! 

— Be brief. 


CLONING 


Cloning, the idea of another person exactly like 
oneself, boggles teens' imaginations. Is it possible? 

Teens read. They follow scientific break- 
throughs. And they know the obvious—that their 
bodies are a mixture of inherited characteristics 
from both parents and that it is impossible to 
predict exactly how they will turn out. 

With clones, there is no guesswork. That 
intrigues. Genes come from only one parent, and 
the offspring models that parent exactly. 

Cloning got considerable notice by teenagers in 
1978 when David M. Rorvik published a book about 
a clone. In His Image: the Cloning of a Man turned out 
to be a hoax—or fiction. Now out of print, at 
publication time it passed as a true account. It 
recorded the cloning of a millionaire bachelor who 
wanted an heir just like himself. Scientists de- 
bunked the book. And Rorvik had no solid 
evidence. 

Nonetheless, teens flamed with curiosity. And 
cloning continues to capture youths' fantasy, hoax 
or no hoax. 

Because it excites, cloning creates an up-to-date 
entry into the whole subject of "What is man that 
thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that 
thou visitest him?" (Ps. 8:4). Who am I? What 
makes me an individual? Why am I me? The subject 
of cloning makes young people ask these questions. 


Therefore, Create Life-sized Clones. 


— First, make a papier máché head. Mold masks 
out of clay. Fill with papier-máché. When the 
paper mix dries, remove the clay. Less in- 
volved handiwork results from hand-molding 
the head, while checking feature details in a 
mirror. 

—Stuff school clothes, including gloves for 
hands. 

—Set the stuffed, clothed bodies in chairs, along 
one side of a banquet table. Rest hands and 
arms on table top. Attach the heads to stuffed 
bodies. Use wigs or yarn for hair. 
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Show Clones to Parents. 


When the clones are finished, invite parents to an 
evening round table discussion. Likely, they will 
find your clones amusing. 


Clones Ignite Discussion. 


There's something about a clone—even a papier- 
máché one—that creates discussion: stories about 
ancestors, characteristics carried on from parent to 
child. And that touch of conscience, the spirit of 
God. Is that cloned too? 

Take the discussion from there—it's your clone! 


DECORATE DOORS 


Conduct a door decorating contest, and every 
church doorway will turn into a Chistmas card. 
Award prizes to actuate each youth's creative best. 

Like all contests, this one has rules. 

1. Assign a door to every two teens who wish to 
compete. (Concentrate on the most used, 
public doors, of course.) 

2. Limit costs to five dollars per door. However, 
decorators may add used materials without 
penalty. 

3. Confine work time to specific hours. This 
makes the activity a sharing, friendly event, 
and easier to supervise. 

4. Set a time for outside judges to select the 
winning doors and award prizes. Two weeks 
before Christmas is a suggested time. This 
allows church people to enjoy the decorations 
while attending other seasonal festivities. 

5. Ask judges to select three winning doors: the 
most original, the most Christian in its theme, 
and the most eye-catching. 

6. Award plaques at an all-church Christmas 
event or in Sunday morning worship service. 

7. And make certain a youth committee strips 
the doors of decorations immediately after 
Christmas. 


FOREIGN CREATIVE RESOURCES 


Expand your creativity to include foreign aid. 
Survey your area's talent among ethnic groups. 
You may find valuable resources—people talented 
in indigenous crafts: a Hindu rug-weaver, perhaps. 


Japanese Students Instruct. 


At a creative arts conference camp in Pennsylva- 
nia, twenty-five Japanese college students helped 
conduct a workshop on Japanese art and culture. 
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Find One Skilled Artisan. 


You won't need twenty-five. One foreigner 
skilled in Japanese painting techniques will excite 
added appreciation of an ancient art. 

American Indians offer another creative art 
resource close at hand for many of you. Have you 
invited one to mold and paint earthenware pots? 

Does your church sponsor a Vietnamese family? 
Boat people? Then invite them to show their art. 

Haitians make beautiful pottery and mahogany 
carvings. 

Some Asian young people have apprenticed in 
precious stone polishing, papier-máché painting, 
and mosaic inlaying. 

Precious few of our youth have learned these 
skills. So reach out. Invite "everyman" artists to 
teach you . . . at least intrigue you. 


MAKE MUSIC 


Did you know that a rebellious teenager intro- 
duced hymn singing as we do it today? He refused 
to sing psalms, line by line, after a reader recited 
them. The boy's father reprimanded him. And in 
self-defense, young Isaac Watts said: "Why should 
I have to sing line by line? That's stupid. Psalms 
aren't musical anyway. They don't rhyme." 

His irate father shouted, "Write something 
better, if you think you're smarter than King 
David!" 

And Isaac did. He modernized the Psalms. Later 
he wrote hymns we still sing, such as: "Joy to the 
World" and "O God, Our Help in Ages Past." 

Perhaps there is an Isaac Watts in your youth 
group. You may find him leading these creative 
ventures. 


Probe Hymnology. 


—Discover what makes a hymn: Lyrics and 
theme are scripturally honest, and the melody 
is singable. 

—Use the hymnal as a starting point. Analyze the 
stanzas. Note religious themes, thought pro- 
gression, use of repetition, rhyme, figures of 
speech, and mood. 

—Collect several different hymnals, including 
those of other denominations. 

—Compare recent lyrics, like “How Great Thou 
Art," to classics like "Come, Thou Almighty 
King." 


Use Hymn Tunes. 


Practice hymn tunes and choose simple ones. 
Write your lyrics to fit. (Usually this process is 
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easier than writing the words and finding a tune 
using the same meter.) 


Turn Worship into a Workshop. 


—Devote a worship period to group composing. 

—Divide into groups of three or four. 

—Give each member paper and pen to scrawl 
down ideas. 

—Appointa scribe within each group to make the 
final copy. 

—All work with the same hymn. 

—Sing each lyric in unison, with group leader 
singing one line at a time (even though Isaac 
Watts abhored this method for psalm singing). 
The audience repeats each line after the leader. 

— When the singers show special interest in a 
stanza—consider it singable and thoughtfully 
religious—give to a committee to make copies. 
Later use it in your worship services. 

—Share the best with your church congregation. 
Print the new lyrics in the bulletin. 


Compose Melodies. 


Your youthful musicians may enjoy composing 
new melodies for well-known hymns. 


Choruses Make Waves. 


—Some of the simplest choruses are the most 
popular, like "Into My Heart." Sing several of 
these to get the spirit. Involve a guitarist to 
lead. 

—Then divide into groups, each of which 
composes and sings its own chorus. 

—Each unit is to choose a Bible verse and put it to 
music. 

—The worship room will sound like organized 
chaos. But a joyful noise can somtimes be 
creative and worshipful beyond the usual 
silent treatment, you will discover. 

—In the small groups talk about your assignment 
—to compose a chorus. Pray about it. Find it in 
the Bible. Record it. Share it with the assembly 
when the song is ready. And if it's singable, 
everyone will likely sing it with the composers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Camera buffs can turn their knack for a good shot 
into a steady source of satisfaction. Here are four 
ways: 

Teach Children. 

Teens schooled in photo techniques make fine 

teachers. Their enthusiasm runs over. 
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And even with cameras that focus themselves, 
youngsters waste lots of film. They need to learn 
basics, from how to load a camera to how to choose 
a background. 

A photography class for children, taught by 
teens, pleases both parties. Also parents save 
money—fewer bad shots. 


Sponsor a Safari. 


Plan a photo safari, directed by a professional 
photographer. You already may have such a trip 
available. Bush Gardens in Tampa, Florida, for 
instance, has a wild life safari. Where there is one, 
go as a youth group. Follow up with a public photo 
show. Give blue ribbons for the best pictures 
(judged by professionals). 


Share Photographs in Worship. 


Take pictures of people in action, nature studies, 
still life, churches, and symbols. Use these for 
worship centers in your youth room. With permis- 
sion, prepare more worship centers in children's 
departments and adult classrooms. 


Exhibit. 


Show blue-ribbon photos in the church narthex, 
where worshipers may see them on Sunday 
morning. 

One minister featured such a photograph. He 
referred to itin his sermon and urged people to look 
at it after the service. 

The young photographer stood beside the 
picture, which he displayed on an easel near a 
window for natural light. He explained that he had 
taken it at sunrise in his own backyard. Through a 
misty foreground, the sun outlined a cypress tree. 
Focus, subject, and composition together produced 
a professional hallmark, shared by a teenager with 
hundreds of worshipers. 


PUPPETS AND PUPPETEERS 


Puppets, like clowns, can be serious, even 
though they are associated with entertainment. 
Their antics please unusual audiences; they per- 
form unexpected feats. 

For example, Center United Methodist Church, 
Natrona Heights, Pennylvania, has, "The MOP- 
pets,” which stands for “The Ministry of Puppets.” 
The puppeteers (both youth and adults) manipu- 
lated their puppets before the Council of Bishops 
recently. They also have taught the craft at 
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workshops. There they demonstrated the use of 
shadow puppets on the overhead projector. They 
also showed how to make broomstick puppets, and 
rod hand and arm puppets. 


Biblical Puppets Join the Entertainers. 


Mary, Joseph, and the disciples tell their stories 
as biblically dressed puppets. They quote their tales 
directly from Scripture. Children watch them and 
talk back to them as friends. 


Puppets Minister. 


High schoolers' best audiences are children. And 
a puppet ministry is an outreach that appeals to 
young people who shy away from acting in stage 
plays. Behind scenes, with a puppet on his hand, 
that quiet lad suddenly becomes alive. He is a 
courageous Jonah. 


How Do You Start a Troupe? 


—Join workshops like those given by the Center 
Church Puppet Ministry, whether the work- 
shop is sacred or secular, however, the basic 
training is much the same. 

—Teach yourselves. For example, the filmstrip 
"How to Make and Create Your Own Puppets" 
shows how to make heads and bodies. A 
second filmstrip shows how to use paint and 
color to create expressions. Puppet masters like 
Hans J. Schmidt instruct, step by step. With 
tapes and cassettes comes an illustrated guide- 
book. Write Contemporary Drama Service for 
the kit, and you have already started (Box 
7710-3, Colorado Springs, CO 80933). 

From the same publisher you can order “Bits 
and Puppets" by G. M. Churley. His skits are 
inspired by Sesame Street. Teens manipulate 
Little Fella, a caterpillar, and a friendly 
“Glorp.” 

—Puppet plays flood the market. Any drama 
catalog lists several. 


Create Your Own Scripts. 


Actually there's more creativity possible for teens 
who write their own scripts, or work out a basic plot 
and ad lib. Involvement then leaps from making the 
puppets to making them talk to expressing your 
thoughts, testimonies, and philosophies.Script 
creating is also a learning tool. To present a Bible 
story, you have to study it, dig deep for character 
traits, and empathize. Only then can you create an 
honest image. 
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Stage the Production. 


Creating a puppet show also includes set design, 
lighting, and properties. But go to experts like those 
listed above for pointers. This mini-introduction to 
a puppet ministry aims only to ignite your curiosity 
and your desire to seek the experts. 


QUILTED PATCHWORK MAP 


At a North Carolina boundary welcome center is 
a patchwork map of the state. It depicts each county 
in a different colored and printed fabric. Quilted 
and framed, it hangs in the lobby. 


Make a Jesus Map. 


—The idea can be used to make a life-of-Jesus 
map. Label the place where Mary was when 
Gabriel talked with her. Mark Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, Bethany—all places Jesus visited 
during his ministry. 

—The map will be an end product of a study of 
the Gospels and biblical maps. 

— Include a location finder, or embroider the 
names of towns and places on the map. 

—Make your map to scale, but focus mainly on 
the related geographic positions and the 
artwork. 

Teens have created many Bible maps. This one, 

however, adds frosting to previous map homework. 


SYMBOLS 


Symbols are as endless as a circle. Things that 
represent other things are all around us: red lights, 
orange cone, double white lines—to name a few 
road symbols. 

Christian symbols surround us, too: steeples, 
crosses, liturgical colors, and robes. And the study 
of religious symbols leads to many handicraft 
activities. 


Know Your Christian Symbols. 


Your church library, no doubt, has books on 
symbolism. In addition, check for them in public 
libraries and religious bookstores. 

—Note the many variations of crosses used 

throughout church history. 

—Other symbols you may use in handicrafts 
include: Celtic cross (cross and orb), equilateral 
triangle (Holy Trinity), circle (used to represent 
eternity—no beginning and no end), a circle 
within a triangle, three circles intertwined, 
fleur-de-lis, a dove (Holy Spirit), a lamb 
carrying banner of victory. 
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—Four winged creatures represent the four 
evangelists: Mark, the lion; Luke, the ox; John, 
the eagle; Matthew, the winged man. 

—A ship represents the Christian church; a lamp, 
the Word of God; a butterfly, the Resurrection; 
grapes, the sacrament of Holy Communion. 


Use Liturgical Colors. 


—White symbolizes purity, innocence. It is used 
during the Christmas and Easter seasons and 
other special days. 

— Purple (or violet) is used during Advent and 
Lent to represent royalty and penitence. 

— Black stands for mourning and death. 

—Red represents fire and blood. 

—Green is the color of growth, life, and 
immortality. 


Apply Symbols to Handcrafts. 


—Make Chrismons (Christian symbols) out of 
discarded Styrofoam packing to match some of 
the pictures you found while researching 
symbols and symbolism. At the same time, 
prepare an annotated list of the symbols you 
are hanging on the Christmas tree. Insert the 
list in worship service bulletins during the 
Advent season. 

—Make jigsaw puzzles out of plywood cut in 
symbol shapes. Code them so primary teachers 
can easily share the meanings of the symbols 
with children who piece the puzzles together. 

—Embroider paraments (colored cloth hangings 
for altar, pulpit, or lectern) for your youth 
worship center. 

—Letter Bible verses on murals. Study and use 
illuminated manuscript style. 

—On a large piece of cardboard (such as a 
mattress box), paint a design or picture using 
Christian symbols. Use as a background in 
your worship area. 

—Create symbols on notepaper to sell. 

—Make a “stained-glass” window with paint or 
colored cellophane. Use symbols in the border. 

—Paint murals on rolls of newsprint or banquet 
paper and hang along church corridors. Apply 
as many different symbols as space and overall 
design permit. 

—Shape candles into Christian symbols. 

—Take pictures of all Christian symbols you find 
in your city. Mount, label, and display. 

—Prepare a slide show of symbols. Write a 
running commentary that explains the signifi- 
cance of each. 
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—Invent a board game of symbols. If you are 
creative enough, you may have a marketable 
product. 

—Build a miniature church in Gothic style for a 
children's department. Symbolism will show 
in the cross design of nave, apse, and 
transepts. 

— Also carve crosses, stars, circles, and doves out 
of wood for children's departments. 

—Paint symbols on book marks. 

— Create a Christian logo for your youth group. 
Place it on T-shirts and book covers. 

—Needlepoint or embroider symbols on an altar 
cloth, choir stoles, and silencers for collection 


plates. 

—Make cloth or paper banners in liturgical 
colors. 

—Ink symbols on postcards you send to 
absentees. 


A. D. 30 


Role-playing creates new adventures. This one 
take you to Palestine in the year a.D. 30. You can 
easily adapt it to include handicraft classes, 
midweek or Sunday meetings. 

Preferably, plan a four-session unit. Manual 
activities then can be finished without homework. 
This is the basic plan: 


Set up Shops. 


Choose church rooms where materials may be left 

or stored from week to week. These will include: 

1. Clothing shop. Members will go here first, to 
change into Palestinian garb. Provide robes, 
head scarves, and sandals. Teens dress here 
and return their costumes at the end of each 
session. 

2. Potter's shop. Members who wish to make 
pottery will spend their time here. Employ an 
artisan-potter, equipped with potter's wheel, 
to guide novices in making bowls. 

3. Carpenter's shop. Those who wish to stop here 
will carve wood into small objects that might 
have been used in AD. 30. Examples are 
miniature altars and candle holders. 

4. Sandal shop. Leathercraft will concentrate on 
making Palestinian-style sandals. (Research 
for authenticity.) 

5. Candle shop. Limit candle-making to duplicates 
of lights used in Palestine in biblical days. One 
group dug holes in a box of sand. In it teens 
poured hot wax and inserted wicks. When the 
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candles hardened, they lifted them from the 
sand. They were crude but usable. 

5. Weaving shop. With reeds and wild grasses, 

youths will weave baskets and wall hangings. 

6. The Inn. Here provide food. Offer fresh fruits, 

nuts, cheese, bread, and honey—whatever 
your research indicates was typical food in the 
first century. Also sing songs and play biblical 
instruments at the Inn. If you unearth any 
descriptions of ethnic dances of that time, 
teach the steps to your robed visitors. 

To avoid that teenage push toward the food, one 
role-playing group met members at the door of the 
Inn. A few of them were dressed as servants and 
performed menial tasks. They removed the sandals 
of the guests and washed their feet. A Jewish 
blessing was said. And the young people sat on the 
floor, leaned on their left elbows and ate with their 
right hands. (This was the custom in Jesus’ 
time—according to their research.) 

Follow this shop plan, and you can turn ordinary 
craft sessions into a Palestinian experience. 


Prepare the Way. 


—Spend several meetings indoctrinating mem- 
bers concerning life in a.D. 30. Present reports 
on the customs, dress, and religious rituals of 
the Palestinians. 

Stimulate enthusiasm before you role-play. 

— Contact specialists to demonstrate the handi- 
crafts and instruct teens in the basics. 

—Appoint youth committees to set up the shops, 
collect materials, keep supplies current, and 
clean up after each session. 

—Prepare Old Testament-style worship services 
to conclude each meeting. Sing psalms, read 
prayers, and play cymbals. 


Share Finale. 


You may wish to invite parents and friends to the 
final session. Let them try candle-making. Explain 
the rituals and social customs you have learned 
about. Let them see teens role-playing their parts. 

When they are well oriented, teens cooperate. 
They robe themselves and play their parts with 
empathy. Nonetheless, expect teen antics to sur- 
face—especial during the foot washing. They 
can't be serious all the time, can they? 


WRITE JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


Write a booklet entitled Church Jobs as Teenagers 
See Them. Invite your best writers to compile it, and 
encourage everyone else to do the legwork. 


BUILDING TEEN EXCITEMENT 


For this project you will need cassette recorders, 
steno pads, and pens for the interviewers. 


Survey. 


Start with a general listing of church jobs, paid 
and volunteer. Encourage members to bring church 
directories and bulletins as sources for this listing. 


Interview Two-by-Two. 


Next, divide into teams of two to interview job 
holders. Divide the list of church personnel equally 
among the teams. 

Before contacting their assigned workers, each 
team prepares questions to detemine what work is 
done, preparation needed to do the job, job 
qualifications, and compensation (if paid). Ques- 
tions will vary with the positions. 

The team interviewing the pastor, for instance, 
might ask: What are the educational requirements? 
What experience is necessary? What duties must 
you perform? Do you have a time schedule? Why 
are you a minister? 

The team interviewing the president of the 
women's society would ask other questions: How 
much time does it take? How is your job related to 
the total church? Are any personal qualifications 
needed? 

Suggest that teams encourage interviewees to 
discuss their responsibilities in depth by asking 
questions that probe for details. 


Report Back. 


After the interviews, teams report to the entire 
group. Have teams write up their findings. Turn 
these over to an editor and clerical helpers to 
publish. Give copies to teenagers an interviewees. 

Add action and spark to the report by taking 
photographs to enliven the copy. Make this a photo 
account of church jobs. 

Researching and writing job descriptions inter- 
relates young people with the many branches and 
people of the church. It motivates them to discover 
what the church is—beyond the youth department. 


WRITE NEWSPAPER COPY 


To animate Bible study, publish a single issue of 
Calvary Chronicle. Headline Christ's death upon the 
cross. Write the entire paper in present-day style, 
according to biblical accounts. 


Scrutinize the Scriptures. 


— First check all accounts of Jesus” last week. 
—Collect details about his ministry, personal 
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contacts, teachings, and genealogy. Know 
your subject! 


Study Modern Newspaper Formats. 


Ask a journalism student to explain basics, so 
that your paper is written according to newspaper 
style: 

—Straight news covers facts only, no opinion. 

—By-lined news may reflect the reporter's point 
of view. In fact, any article that carries a by-line 
may include opinions. 

—Feature stories offer opinions, too. Human 
interest, sports, entertainment, and politics are 
among newspaper feature subjects. 

— Editorials state the publication's point of view. 
For example, the editorial may be for or against 
the city building a new sports arena. 

—Editorial cartoons may accompany editorials or 
comment on recent news. 


Enlist Newspaper Writers. 


—Give some reporters their own beats to cover. 
For instance, assign one to interview Mary, the 
mother of Jesus (write a firsthand account from 
the family's point of view). Assign other 
reporters to write up interviews with Pilate, 
Peter, and John (all written from biblical facts). 

—Make a complete list of possible stories for 
features. 

— Give straight news to other reporters. 

—Appoint an editor to write the editorial. 

—Ask a teen cartoonist to turn in a suitable 
sketch. 


Collect a Staff to Put the Newspaper to Bed. 


— Invite teens who have had newspaper experi- 
ence to prepare the copy for the printer. Others 
may be apprentices. - 

—Read the copy to verify that Bible information 
is accurately reported. And cut opinion from 
straight news accounts. 

—Print and hand out to church members. 

Subjects for future issues might cover the life of 

Paul and his missionary journeys. Or devote an 
issue to Jesus' miracles. 

The newspaper project transfers Bible times to 

the twentieth century. Teenagers enjoy the every- 
day language and the drama it emphasizes. 
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V. HOW TO PROMOTE 
MONEY-MAKING PROJECTS 


ADOPTED PARENTS 


As if parents were not enough of a hassle for 
teenagers, a Florida group adopted parents. Their 
purpose was to involve more adult church mem- 
bers in youth-related projects. At the time, they 
hoped to stimulate additional financial help for a 
trip to the Grand Canyon. 


What Did the Youth Group 
Expect of Foster Parents? 


The group was selling cookbooks. Adopted 
parents certainly would buy and would offer their 
adopted children jobs to do—for pay, of course. 

That's exactly what happened. The kids baby-sat; 
they washed windows, cars, and dogs. They ran 
errands and even housecleaned. 


Fringe Benefits Came with Adoption. 


More than the financial aid, though, adopted 
parents and teens enjoyed each other. Young 
people ate meals in their adopted parents' homes. 
They went on trips together as a family. They roller 
skated, attended soccer games and symphonies. 
Camaraderie was genuine. 

And at the same time the youth program got 
double parental backing. 


Parents Were Young Marrieds. 


Most adopted parents had small children. They 
related to teenagers because they had been teens 
themselves not too long ago. Perhaps that's why 
the plan worked so well. 

The youth group made their Grand Canyon trip. 
Their adopted parents, as weli as their own, came 
to the church to see the buses leave at daybreak. 


BARGAIN BOX FASHION SHOW 


With rings on your fingers and bells on your toes, 
feature a bargain box fashion show. Model 
hand-me-downs. 
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Collect Clothes. 


—Many churches sponsor permanent outlets for 
used clothing. If yours boasts such a service, 
get your fashion show clothes from it. 

—]f not, collect your own second-time-around 
merchandise and enjoy sales proceeds as well 
as show-ticket profits. 

—Either way, collect fine used clothes. 


Display with the Show. 


—Surround yourselves, and the audience, with 
beautiful garments they can't resist buying. 
— Display the clothes artistically. Beam soft pink 
spotlights on lots of glitter. Give those used 

clothes a touch of class. 


Hold a Dual Festivity. 


— Combine the show with a strawberry festival, 
homemade ice cream bash, or a pizza party. 

— Customers can eat at tables and look more 
closely at the clothes as models move among 
them. 


Style Show Is Solo. 


A style show can succeed by itself when you have 
enthusiastic ticket sellers and come-hither adver- 
tising gimmicks. The novelty of a bargain box show 
may advertise itself. Even so, include refreshments, 
a free ticket with every four purchased, and door 
prizes. For the solo show, build a ramp. Seat the 
audience alongside it in horizontal rows. Floodlight 
the walking area without beaming spotlights into 
the eyes of the beholders. Also, carpet the ramp to 
deaden heel clicking. 


Model All Sizes. 


—Select boys and girls from your youth group as 
models. Keep in mind that handsome and 
pretty people attract attention. 

—At the same time, people come in all sizes and 


shapes. Therefore, model all sizes. Include 
clothes for children and grandparents, too. 
Invite family members to model these sizes and 
styles. 

—The wider the range of sizes modeled, the 
greater the ticket sales. 


Coordinator Runs the Show. 


—A fashion coordinator is essential. Invite 
someone familiar with clothing to select the 
outfits and write the script. 

—The same person (if qualified as a public 
speaker) may narrate the show. Whoever 
performs these responsibilities will create the 
enthusiasm and authenticity. So select 
carefully. 


A Show Needs People. 


—Show personnel includes ticket sellers, 
models, stage crew, costumers, makeup crew, 
lighting and production crews, and a 
director/coordinator. 

—An advertising force puts the show in busi- 
ness. Flood newspapers with advance stories. 
Use lots of names. If models include the 
football quarterback or soccer coach, their 
names will sell tickets. 

So will the novelty of a second-time-around 

fashion show. Consignment shops do a big 
business, so why can't you? 


BARELY BLEMISHED BOOK SALE 


Books bring dollars. So do records, tapes, and 
exclusive magazines. Book sales are easy money- 
makers because profit is nearly 100 percent. 


Collect for Months. 


Once you have decided to sponsor a book sale, 
start collecting for it. Tap every organization you 
know. Beg for books. Offer to pick them up. Also 
name a depository where givers may leave them. 


Involve Everyone. 


At least six months before the sale, appoint a 
book sale committee: a chairperson and two 
helpers. 

—They set up the collecting program and 

organize teams of helpers 
to collect, 
to contact people for book donations, 
to advertise the sale, 
to price the books, 
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to sort books according to subject: fiction, 
nonfiction, first editions, old copyright 
dates, textbooks, religious books, 

to arrange displays before the sale, 

to make signs for the displays, 

to sell, 

to box leftovers—to give away or store for 
next book sale. 


Check Contents. 


As a church group, you will probably do well to 
check titles carefully. Librarians are your best 
resource persons for this combing. They know 
which books are trash. 

Therefore, solicit their help. A bit of caution can 
save you embarrassment later. You don't want 
censorship, as such. You do, however, want to 
avoid infamous and sleazy stuff. 

Don't let these precautions spoil your enthusi- 
asm, though. Used book sales bring thousands of 
dollars to organizations like yours every year. You, 
too, can cash in on this gold mine. 


BIRTHDAY/CHURCH SEASONS 
CALENDAR 


Remember when you put your pennies in a glass 
cylinder near a tin birthday cake with lighted 
candles? And all the Sunday school children sang 
"Happy Birthday" to you? That was special, wasn't 
it? Birthdays are still special—no matter how old 
you are. 

That's what makes this Birthday/Church Seasons 
Calendar sell itself. It recognizes that personal day. 


Collect Birth Dates and Names. 


—To raise funds, coerce the entire congregation 
into putting their names and birth dates on the 
calendar. 

—At sign-up time, charge two dollars a name. 

—Ask buyer to print name and date in dark ink 
on a card that has a box for each letter. 

— Children and teens may want to include the 
year—to stimulate more card sending. 


Include Church Seasons and Holy Days. 


Signify Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, 
Eastertide, Pentecost, and Kingdomtide (or Trinity 
season for Lutherans and Episcopalians). 

—Your church bulletin indicates the time, if your 
local church recognizes the seasons, for in- 
stance, Third Sunday in Advent. 

—Hymnals list the Christian year seasons. 
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—Include holy days, too: Epiphany, Ash Wed- 
nesday, Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday—to 
name a few examples. 


Show Youth in Action. 


—Feature action pictures for each month. 

— Include all youth members at least once in 
candid photos. 

— Project enthusiasm, involvement, and joy! 

— Cover all activities: worship, study, service, 
fun. 


How Do You Start? 


—Introduce the project by asking, Who has a 
birthday today? This week? Next week? When 
someone has, sing "Happy Birthday." 

—Next, ask all to reveal their birthdays. Post the 
dates and names on a blank calendar as they 
are called out. 

—Add any family member birthdays. 

—Now tell them what you have in mind. Are 
they interested? 

Divide into Teams. 

—Set up competition rules. 

— Offer prizes for the most birthdays a single 
person signs up. 

—Pass on a fuzzy animal mascot each week to the 
team with the most sales. 

— Give Happy Birthday buttons to team mem- 
bers when they have collected one hundred 
names among them. 

Double the Profit. 

At the same time that you collect names and 
dates, take orders for the calendars. The price will 
depend on how many calendars you print, the 
number of pictures, the cover, the amount of type, 
and quality of paper. The printer will help you 
estimate. 

Set a sales goal. Then reach it by means of 
incentives and legwork. 

Project Personnel Includes: 

—A committee to compile information and 

record it correctly for the printer. 

—Photographers to coordinate pictures and lay 
them out attractively. 

—Treasurer’s assistants to keep financial records, 
and bank incoming money. 

—Distribution committee. 

—4A committee to compile and post the church 
seasons and holy days for printing. 

—A coordinator or editor, who oversees all 
committees, sales, and production. 
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COMPUTER GRAPHICS 


Find someone who has equipment and knows 
how to make computer graphics. 

—Put pictures on towels, scarves, calendars. 

—Decorate and sell T-shirts to advertise your 
youth group. On them place Bible references, 
an invitation to join your fellowship, and 
names and more names. 

—Compose computer paper scrolls with special 
greetings. For instance, one group said 
"Happy Golden Anniversary" on a computer 
scroll ten feet long and signed by twenty-seven 
well-wishers. It went to celebrating grandpar- 
ents. Two computer science teachers spent a 
whole evening in loving labor creating it. 

Computers will be as common as automobiles 
very soon. Teenagers will be operating them as 
easily—and won't have to wait until their sixteenth 
birthdays for licenses. 

So use the computer and turn out the unusual: a 
birthday greeting to older citizens, thank-you's to 
guest speakers, and anything you can sell for a 
profit. Update the commonplace! 


CULINARY TASTING 


Sell food by the spoonful. Serve cafeteria style. 
Feature exotic dishes. Solicit from every church 
family you can contact. They will donate when you 
have a special project worth their attention. 

Make the event a public affair. Advertise for 
weeks in advance. 


Get Ready. 


—Appoint committees to solicit the food, trans- 
port it (when necessary), serve it, clean up, and 
advertise. 

— Serve cafeteria lines starting at both ends of a 
long table. Duplicate the food on both sides. 
People serve themselves in this setup. 

—Or put food on several tables so long lines 
won't discourage guests. 

—Use small scoops or large tablespoons to dish 
out the food. This will make the cashiers' job 
easier. 

—Charge a set sum for all servings—e.g., 
twenty-five cents per spoonful. Cut pies and 
cakes in two-inch pieces. 


Cleanliness Is Next to Godliness. 


Certainly a youth supper should prove this 
statement. Therefore, keep the tables clean. Carry 
out dirty dishes quickly. And keep serving dishes 
filled. 


BUILDING TEEN EXCITEMENT 


Try an Alternate Meal. 


Alternate your public food feasts with a Soup and 
Sandwich Bar. 

—In downtown locations, this pays off well at 
noon. 

—Charge a set price, which customers pay as 
they enter. 

—Let patrons make their own sandwiches from a 
variety of ingredients. Serve at least two kinds 
of soup. 


DOGGIE WASH 


Episcopal teenagers washed dogs when their 
church held a “Saint Francis Blessing of the 
Critters" day. Episcopal families brought their 
animals to be blessed by the priest. And young 
people took this opportunity to make money. 

Price of the doggie wash was based on the size of 
the animal: small dogs, $2.00; large dogs, $3.00. 

Both events took place in the church courtyard, 
and the washings preceded the blessings. 


HOLIDAY SPECIALS 


Concentrate on secular holidays for fund-raising. 


Arbor Day 


—Take orders for tree seedlings. 
—Buy them wholesale from nurseries or farmers. 
—Sell them retail and keep the profit. 


May Day 
—Make May baskets out of wallpaper samples. 
Fill with homemade candy or toasted nuts and 


cereal. 
—Deliver on May 1, and accept donations. 


Halloween 


—Turn your youth room, or another, into a 
haunted house. If you have access to a haunted 
house—at least a vacant one—nearby, use that. 

—Invite little trick-or-treaters to stop by on 
Halloween. (Parents will appreciate this alter- 
native to walking the streets.) 

—Charge admission. 

—With the right connections, you may be able to 
get space in a mall, provided your money goes 
to charity. It’s worth checking into. 


MARATHONS 


Solicit sponsors to pay you for every game, mile, 
or hour you participate in a special marathon. 
Money goes for charity. 
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— Bowl, play pool, run, fast, be silent; any one of 
these activities brings cash to those who sign 
up sponsors. 

—One group instigated a rock-a-thon. They 
brought rocking chairs to the church and 
rocked fifty minutes of every hour from 7 p.m. to 
7 AM. "Easy money, but tiring,” reported a 
rocker who collected $32. 


MILES OF PENNIES 


How many pennies would you have to collect to 
encircle the world? A home calculator flashed, 
2,154,240,000. That’s if you squeeze seventeen 
pennies to a foot. You won't ever collect that many, 
but miles of pennies are funding lots of projects. 

It’s easy to get penny donations because pennies 
tend to be excess baggage. As one man says, “1 
keep four pennies in my pocket for change. The rest 
I toss into a drawer every night." 

A group in New Hampshire collected 1,472 feet 
of pennies for their bell choir. (How many pennies 
was that?) 


Look for Penny Bonus. 


A Miles-of-Pennies Drive brings extra excitement 
if you find a rare coin in the pile. 
—lIn anticipation of such a bonanza, collect coin 
catalogs. Post dates of valuable pennies. 
—Provide magnifying glasses and good lighting. 
—Then turn the pennies over to volunteer "gold 
sifters"—those kids with patience enough to 
hunt for dates on dirty coins. 
—Perhaps those valuable dates posted nearby 
will match the pennies. Maybe not. Nonethe- 
less, you have “miles of pennies" to collect, 


NEWSPAPER BINS 


Newspaper bins bring in a constant dribble of 
cash for youth groups. They take the place of past 
newspaper drives. 

Time was when a one-day newspaper pick-up 
paid off. Kids manned trucks and combed the 
residential areas for stacks of old print. Today, 
though, the ready cash for a one-day drive has 
dwindled, and no one seems to collect any more. 

Permanent bins in church yards, though, do pay 
off. Encourage people to bring their old papers, and 
you will have a constant flow of cash. 


Place a Covered Bin in Church Parking Lot. 


— Make it easily accessible. When people come to 
church functions, they can unload old papers 
without making an extra trip. 
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— Choose responsible teens to keep the premises 
and bin clean. Use a rotating work schedule. 

—Empty the contents regularly, before the bin 
overflows. 

—Keep reminding church members about your 
service through announcements in bulletins 
and newsletters. 


Permanent Bin Maintenance Varies. 


—One church brings a bin to the church property 
on Tuesdays only. 

—Once a month young people collect newspa- 
pers from members' homes (a service for those 
who don't drive). 


PREIZEDSIPOR DENT 


Have you ever seen a religious symbol in a 
pretzel? Early Christians did. 

The dictionary defines pretzel as “a glazed, salted 
biscuit, usually baked in the form of a loose knot.” 
Early Christians saw it differently. They saw two 
arms crossed in prayer. 

Because of this interpretation, the pretzel shape 
became a Lenten symbol of prayer and penitence. 

Look in the dictionary again, and you will 
discover the root of the word pretzel means "arm." 


Pretzel Is a Lenten Symbol. 


Church history concerning the pretzel has it 
showing up annually on Ash Wednesday. Street 
hawkers sold them (just as they do today in New 
York City). At one time, church people distributed 
pretzels to the poor during Lent. And Austrians 
hung them from palm trees on Palm Sunday. 


Why Not Revive These Religious Customs? 


1. Take orders and sell pretzels—like Girl Scout 
cookies. Deliver them on Ash Wednesday in 
boxes designed with the pretzel logo and 
religious legend. 

2. Surprise Palm Sunday worshipers. String a 
pretzel on each palm branch distributed at 
Palm Sunday services. Be sure to give the 
historic meaning, either in the bulletin or from 
the pulpit. If you can't get clearance for such a 
renewal of an old custom, at least use pretzels 
on palms in your youth service. You may wish 
to take these to shut-ins, too. 


SCRIPT-A-THON 


Memorize scripture and make money. Earn a 
lifetime gain—familiarity with the Bible—while 
making instant cash for a worthy cause. 
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At a family Thanksgiving dinner, a grandfather 
asked: "Who will read the Psalm I have marked in 
the Bible?" One of two teenagers present volun- 
teered. When he turned to the passage, he found 
that a five-dollar bill was the bookmark—his prize 
for volunteering. 

Should grandpa have given this award for 
reading the Bible? That depends upon your point of 
view, of course. 

Likewise, this money-making scheme may raise 
some eyebrows. Nonetheless, a script-a-thon meets 
two goals for the price of one for some youth 
groups. The activity can be valuable. 


Script-a-thon Is Another Marathon. 


—It proceeds like any other fund-raising 
marathon. 

— Participants persuade sponsors to pay a certain 
amount for every verse they memorize. 


Idea Excites Youth and Sponsors. 


At an Assembly of God church in New York 
recently, teens charged thirty-five cents a verse. 
And the results were spectacular. 

As the youth group leader tells it, one boy 
announced that he planned to memorize the entire 
book of First Corinthians. Two men each offered to 
give a $100 bonus if he succeeded. He did, although 
it took six months. At a Sunday evening church 
service, the boy recited the entire book—all 437 
verses—in forty-five minutes. 

These were the rules: 

—Participants memorize a minimum of one 

chapter. 
. —Sponsors pay thirty-five cents per memorized 
verse. 

—Participants quote the chapter in front of the 

sponsors. 


SELL STAMPS 


Postage stamps remain a perennial source of 
revenue. If you have a philatelist in your group to 
direct and evaluate your collection, this becomes a 
natural fund-raiser. 


Package to Sell. 


—Follow the same procedure as with stickers: 
Alert the congregation to save stamps, collect 
them, and sell them. 

—Package in various combinations: mixed, for- 
eign, domestic, all of one country. 

—Note that unused stamps bring more profit than 
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canceled ones. And some collectors want the 
envelope with used stamps. 

—Check prices in stamp catalogs. You may have 
valuables among the ordinary. 


Send Stamps Overseas. 


—Collect stamps and send them in bulk packages 
to missionaries. They value stamps as money, 
and you expand your missionary giving. 

—If you do not know which missionaries want 
stamps, write to your denominational mission 
board for a list. 


SELL STICKERS 


Even kindergartners have caught the sticker 
mania. They carry sticker books to school, exchange 
stickers, and covet stickers as gifts. So there's your 
market—unless stickers follow hula hoops. 

Make up packages of stickers. Then let children 
know you have them, and the packets will sell 
themselves. 


Collect. 


— First collect free stickers. Advertise your intent 
throughout the church. Ask people to save 
stickers they get through the mail: Christmas, 
wild life, and magazine subscription stickers. 

— Maintain a deposit box in the church. Keep it 
under lock and key, though. 

—You may want to buy a few stickers to include 
as bonuses in each package. But limit your 
purchases if you plan to make money. 

—Peruse a sticker magazine to keep up with the 
latest. Or check with your kid brothers and 
sisters. 


Package. 


— Count out a certain number, assorted or by 
subject. 
—Place in clear plastic bags. 


Sell. 


—Neighborhood and Sunday school children 
will be your most interested customers. 

—Grandparents buy, too. They send them to 
preschoolers. 
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SURPRISE PACKAGES 


Surprise packages intrigue. People buy them 
because they are curious. So sell surprises! 


Where Do You Find Surprises? 


—Solicit white elephants from neighbors and 
family. (Those gifts that didn't fit, items that 
take closet space, out-grown clothes.) 

—Entreat world travelers to share some of their 
trinkets and souvenirs. 

—Seek handmade items: pot holders, coasters, 
place mats. 

—Include homemade baked goods. 


Half the Excitement Is in the Wrapping. 


— Wrap in bright paper, tied with ribbons and 
bows. Make the package tempting. 

— Label it girl, boy, small child, man, woman, or 
teenager. 


Where Do You Sell? 


Sell them at church suppers, fairs, and commu- 
nity events. This can be a never-ending project as 
long as you have a committee to keep donations 
coming. 


Foreign Surprises Tease. 


—Go international. Solicit surprises from rela- 
tives and friends living or traveling overseas. 

—Sell the packages just the way they arrive in the 
mail, with outside wrapper and stamps intact. 

— Contents sometimes are listed on the outside 
for duty requirements. Scratch out if you want 
to preserve the surprise. 

— Charge much more for foreign-mailed pack- 
ages. Postage is dear. 


TRASH-A-THON 


Clean Up Your Town. 


—Sign up backers who pledge to pay a sum of 
money for each bag of trash you collect on an 
assigned day. il 

—This differs from bike-a-thons. Here you get 
paid for a job you do, rather than the exercise of 
other marathons. 
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VE HOW AO RE ASINI 
FUN AND FELLOWSHIP 


APPRECIATION FESTIVITY 


Why limit public recognition of young people to 
life passages like joining the church and graduating 
from high school? Celebrate their other achieve- 
ments at an appreciation banquet. 


Whom Do You Appreciate? 


Fete every youth member. To accomplish this, 
conjure up achievements to fit every person. For 
instance, you may wish to include citations for the 
following: 

— Winning new members 

—Attendance at church and youth services 

—Hours spent working in outside ministries 

— Performing official duties 

—Creating handiwork 

—Participating in bellringing, choir, choric 

group, play 

—Helping in church office, nursery, library, 

ushering 

—Leading worship services 

— Participating in panels, symposiums, dialogs 

—Being on time 

— Most dependable 

— Most congenial member 


Make This a Fun Dinner. 


—Have the meal catered. (All youth are guests.) 

—Cover banquet tables with printed center 
runners, that read, "Thank you! We appreciate 
you! Congratulations for doing a great job! 
You're wonderful! Neat! Awesome!" 

—Print place cards for everyone to add to that 
personal importance. 

— Print in advance certificates of appreciation for 
each member. Hand these out personally, as 
you recognize each individual. 

—For toastmaster or toastmistress, invite a 
member who knows banquet procedures to 
assume the duties—a speech student, proba- 
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bly. The overall excitement of the dinner 
depends on this person. He or she sets the 
pace, adds levity when needed, offers words of 
wisdom, provides transitions, and introduces 
program and guests. 

—Assign the award giving to other enthusiastic 
members. Their presentation speeches will 
build up the award winner, including his or 
her accomplishments. Anecdotes add to the 
fun, but the purpose is to show appreciation. 

—Recipients come to the front to receive their 
awards. They may say whatever comes natu- 
rally at the time. 

—Be surprised when someone turns the tables 
and awards you. That's bound to happen. It's a 
sure sign teens appreciate being appreciated. 


BOOK AND RECORD SWAP 


For the fun of it—and to save money—swap 
records and paperbacks. In fact, this activity bears 
repeating. 

Urge everyone to bring albums and singles they 
no longer play, paperbacks they have read—in- 
cluding required ones for English classes. 

Swap evenly. Or wager trades. Auction leftovers 
for mission money. 

Presto! Everyone owns a different book or record. 
Tapes may be added, too, by popular demand. 


CHILDREN'S CARNIVAL 


A carnival to make children happy? Why not? 
Forget money-making this time. Cover your ex- 
penses by donations. If you sell your idea to 
merchants, service clubs, and adult Sunday school 
classes, you won't see red. 


Who Comes? 


—Limit the event to children under twelve. 
—Admit them free when accompanied by an 
adult. 


BUILDING TEEN EXCITEMENT 


—Also give free admission to guests from 
children's homes or any other philanthropic 
children's organization. 


Divide Young People into Activity Teams. 


—Match teams with proposed activities. 

—lf you are short of youth power to cover all 
carnival acts, invite other neighborhood youth 
groups to help. 

—Each team sets up one activity and runs it 
during the carnival. 


Include These Carnival Exciters. 


—Clown face makeup 

—Dress up corner for pictures 

—Popcorn wagon 

—Shadow pictures 

—Caricatures and silhouettes 

—Magic show 

—Puppet show 

—Cookie Monster giving out cookies 

—Old silent movie 

— Children's book exchange 

—Balioons 

—Storytelling 

—Family tree pictures 

—Mural to paint on 

—Personalized T-shirts 

—Video camera set up so children can see 
themselves 

—Play-dough sculpturing 

—Organ grinder and monkey 

— Singing minstrels 


Help! 


—Teens may use adult assistance where abso- 
lutely necessary. However, the purpose of this 
event is teenagers sharing with children. 

—Therefore, young people should be the magi- 
cians, storytellers, and clowns if they possess 
the needed talent. 

—lf not, bring in artists and actors who do. 


Publicize. 


—Besides bombarding the media with publicity 
stories, hand out advertising stickers to kids in 
Sunday school. 

—Feature the Cookie Monster or clowns cavort- 
ing in the churchyard as families leave from 
morning worship. Arouse curiosity. Answer 
questions. Stimulate anticipation of the 
carnival. 


HOW TO FEATURE FUN AND FELLOWSHIP 


Is Everything Free? 


—Charge cost only for sales items: balloons, 
food, T-shirts. 

—Try to get materials donated—e.g., paint, 
play-dough, silent movies, and cookies. 

Enjoy! 


COSTUME FLIRTATIONS 


Disguise yourself. Be someone else for one 
evening. Jet into fantasy. Be the Tin Man, Michael 
Jackson, or an astronaut. No one will say you're 
crazy, because you are attending a costume party. 


What Makes a Costume Party Fun? 


—The costumes add to party hilarity. Self-con- 
sciousness loses face. 

—A costume theme helps you decide what to 
wear. It also suggests games, decorations, and 
refreshments. 

—Prizes excite participants, too: a free visit to a 
health spa, a double dip yogurt, a free ride on a 
ferry boat, a large-size pizza. 


Enjoy These Costume Party Themes. 


—Represent your New Year's resolution. 

—Dress as compass-carrying pirates for a trea- 
sure hunt. 

—Make and wear your own costumes while at a 
Halloween party. 

—Represent something you imagine will be 
around in the year 2005. 

—Represent a holiday. 

—Be a 1920s flapper or dandy. 

— Dress in Great Depression clothes. 

—Be a character from a book. 

— Dress as a kindergartner. 

— Come as a Bible character. 

—Represent a hobby. 

—Dress like a 1950s teenager. 

—Be a Walt Disney character. 

—Create a costume representing an automobile 
name. | 

—Be a Christmas tree ornament. 

—At a time-machine party, you can dress in past 
or imagined future costumes. 

—For a talent-show party, dress for the talent 
you will share on the program. 

—A crazy-hat party features only the hat you 
wear. 

—A rummage-through-a-trunk party suggests 
exactly that—wear whatever combination you 
find in attic or basement storage trunks and 
boxes. 
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Brainstorm for other come-to-our-costume-party 
themes. Waive admission fees for costumed guests. 
And carry the costume motif throughout the party. 
That's entertainment! 


DECORATE CHURCH ROOMS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


On the main floor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh's Cathedral of Learning are the international 
classrooms. The decor and furnishings of each 
room come from a different country. And at 
Christmas time, the decorations carry out customs 
of that land. The results draw crowds of visitors. 

You, too, can dramatize Christmas customs 
around the world in a similar fashion. Decorate 
each classroom in your church to represent a 
different country. 


Involve Adults and Young People. 


—Suggest the idea to your religious education 
council (or like organization). If approved, 
contact the teacher or a member from each 
room. Provided a class is willing and capable of 
following through, assign a country. 

—Where classes do not take the responsibility, 
and for all-purpose rooms, assign teams of 
young people to decorate. 


Make Your Christmas Preparations Early. 


—Collect printed data, photographs, and a 
bibliography of Christmas customs. 

—Tape personal memories of people who have 
lived in various countries. Get firsthand help 
from natives. 

—Plan an evening worship service and program 
to share findings. Invite everyone who will be 
working on the project. 

—Hold workshops to make decorations. 


Show Off the Rooms at an Open House. 


—You may choose to combine the grand opening 
with other holiday festivities: carol sing, 
pageant, children's party. 

— Or make it open house only. Serve sweets in 
each room, using ethnic recipes. 

—Hosts and hostesses in native costumes greet 
all guests. They answer questions and help 
relate religious emphases where applicable. 

How you develop this Christmas visit to many 

lands depends upon your resources. Simple or 
complex, the simulated journey adds another facet 
of light and color to the church's Nativity season. 
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DROP-IN CENTER 


Hold open house for church teenagers after- 

noons after school. If you have a youth room, meet 

—Provide games, records, and tapes to play. 

—Supply snacks. 

—Stimulate rap sessions. 

— Alternate adult counselors to open and close 
the Drop-In Center. 

—Limit time, so teenagers will be home for 
dinner. 

—Keep activities unstructured. Play it low key. 
Simply provide a place to drop in, talk with 
friends, and relax. And as long as half a dozen 
show, there is no doubt that this ministry 
meets a need . . . a home away from home. 


ECUMENICAL EXCITEMENT 
Plan a Booth Festival. 


— Celebrate Reformation Day or World Commu- 
nity Day with a youth gathering. Open it to all 
denominations who wish to participate. 

—Urge each church group to come prepared to 
decorate a booth. Suggest that they bring 
samples of curriculum resource materials, 
projects and activities, and visuals. In other 
words, everyone will show and tell through 
booth displays. 

—Set a starting time for committees to arrange 
display areas, say, an hour before the crowd 
arrives. 

—Provide emergency supplies: tape, scissors, 
hammers, tacks, extension cords, light bulbs. 
Assign a committee to assist exhibiters. 


Keep the Crowd Moving. 


When guests arrive, let them mill around, as 
though they were at a street fair. To stimulate booth 
viewing, however, hand each person a question- 
naire. This walking quiz may include questions like 
these: 

1. Name each exhibiting denomination, and get 
the autograph of one person from each of 
those churches. 

2. Name three publishing companies whose 
material you see exhibited here. 

3. Name one money-making scheme shown or 

told about. 

How many Bibles are displayed? 

. List three Christian symbols you see. 
Which booth is the most informative? 
. Which booth is most attractive? 


MO o e 
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During booth-visiting time, serve finger food at 
tables placed in corners of the room. Serve a simple 
fare—raw fruits and vegetables, punch and cook- 
ies, cheese and crackers—whatever appeals to your 
teens. Select background music to emphasize an 
ecumenical mood. 


Worship. 


—Conclude the booth festival walk with a 
worship service. Hold it in the center of the 
booth-lined all-purpose room. 

—Teens will sit on the floor. (Informality breeds 
friendship?) 

— Prepare your teens to conduct a prayer power 
and hymn sing, encouraging spontaneous 
participation from everyone. 


Trigger Togetherness. 


—Follow worship with answers to the walking 
quiz. 

—Personalize the autographs. Ask the person to 
stand when his or her name surfaces. 

—For a final ecumenical touch, invite one person 
to summarize the common denominators 
found in the booth displays. 

This is one of the few events that unite high 

school friends. Your guests will not be strangers. 


GRADUATION CELEBRATION 


Honor your high school graduates on the Sunday 
before commencement. 
1. First, hold a breakfast for them at an attractive 
restaurant. 

— Decorate with cap and gown dolls, school 
colors, pennants, yearbooks, and other 
school memorabilia. 

—For place cards, make miniature diplomas 
for graduation from the youth fellowship. 

—Give toasts of appreciation and congratula- 
tions. 

—Announce special accomplishments: those 
who have been youth members throughout 
their high school years, youth officers. 
Include every graudate in some type of 
recognition. 

2. Attend Sunday morning worship together. 

— Wear caps and gowns. 

— Graduates march in during the prelude or 
with the choir during the processional 
hymn and sit in front pews. 

3. During the service, include recognition of the 
graduates. 


HOW TO FEATURE FUN AND FELLOWSHIP 


— Call their names, and as each comes 
forward, give a Bible, a book, a Christian 
symbol, or a certificate. 

—Where graduates are few, encourage them 
to tell what they anticipate doing in the 
future. (This bit of personal involvement 
brings whole families to the service.) 

—With the minister's cooperation, work out a 
litany for graduation. Include parents and 
other church members making promises, as 
wellas graduates (to pray for and uphold, to 
live by their Christian teachings). Graduates 
themselves may enjoy preparing this crea- 
tive ritual. 

— After the benediction, graduates follow the 
ministers down the center aisle and form a 
receiving line in the narthex. Then members 
of the congregation may offer their congra- 
tulations personally. 

4. Conclude with a reception/coffee hour for 
graduates and their families. 
Thus, the church has recognized and shared this 
most significant passage in the lives of its teen- 
agers. And graduates sense that their church cares. 


HANGING OF THE GREENS 


Hanging greens is an annual social event for 
teens and their families in several churches. On the 
first Sunday afternoon in Advent, they come 
together. Young people bring agile climbing legs 
and strong backs. Parents share their manual skills 
and equipment. Together they turn hard work into 
fun and fellowship. 

Seasoned "hangers of the green" pass along the 
following hints: 

€ Get advance permission to nail or tape within 
the sanctuary. 

e Know any restrictions. Talk over your ideas 
with the pastor and worship committee. 

e Make a preliminary drawing of what and 
where you will decorate. 

e Clarify who pays for materials. Are you 
donating them? Does the church have a fund 
that covers costs? 

€ Collect materials and have them ready to use 
when workers arrive. 

€ Especially invite fathers who are carpenters. 
Ask them to bring saws, hammers, wire, and 
nails. And let them supervise. 

e Provide a nursery for small children. Give older 
children jobs to do. They make fine errand 
runners. 
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€ Include a potluck supper and a hanging-of- 
the-greens ceremony after the work is finished. 
€ Keep decorations simple. Limit to ropes of 
evergreens, bows, wreaths, and one large tree. 


IN-CIRCLE 


In stands for incentive. A circle includes. 

With that explanation, start an in-circle next time 
you plan a super big goal, for example, a Great 
Smokies mission work project or a trip to Europe 
with your bell-ringers. Costs and transportation 
will limit number who can go. So teens must work 
their way by vitally participating in church activities 
throughout the year. This is how it works. 


Give Points for Youth Involvement. 


—Set a goal. Everyone who earns that number of 
points gets to go; or the top thirty make it (bus 
capacity, perhaps). 

—Give points for attendance at Sunday morning 
worship, church school, and youth meetings; 
for leading and participating in youth activi- 
ties—worship, handicrafts, computer training, 
choir, clown ministry, dramatics. Give points 
for church jobs—serving at church suppers, 
helping in the office, gardening, parking cars, 
ushering. 

—Make your own list and points. 

—Prepare a large chart to display in your youth 
room. Print members' names, allowing spaces 
to stick on small circles for points earned. If one 
hundred points is the goal, allow space for that 
many circles after each name. 

—Keep a log of names and reported activities 
accomplished. 


Point System Helps Finance Big Projects. 


—Give bonus points for selling cookbooks, 
greeting cards, vegetable soup—whatever 
makes you money. 

—Allot a certain number for each member to sell. 


Build Egos. 


—Publicize stories of youth achievements as they 
happen. Keep the press supplied with activity 
pictures. 

—Give "win" buttons to those who reach 
monthly point goals. 

—Build self-esteem, so needed by teens, along 
with funds and services. 

“In(centive)-circles work wonders,” says a choir 

director who takes teens on a special trip each year. 
“Competition turns kids on.” 
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JOGGERS' SUNRISE JUNKET 


How many young people jog to church at 6:00 on 
Sunday morning? Not many, you say. It's difficult 
enough to get them out for a 9:00 a.m. church school 
class. 

Nonetheless, some early birds are jogging to 
church. Young people dedicated to physical fitness 
believe in running or jogging as a way to keep 
healthy. To bring their fitness program to church, 
they reason, emphasizes biblical teachings—that 
the physical body is the temple of God. 

This idea of a church joggers' sunrise junket 
(pleasure trip) creates a different type of youth 
ministry. It draws teens who aren't necessarily 
attracted by dramatics or choirs. Jocks will join 
because of the added training the activity offers. 
Holistic believers are eager to practice what they 
preach—treatment of body and soul without drugs. 
And some teens will come, just for the fun of doing 
something different. Whether they are aware of it 
or not, their actions are biblically footnoted: "But 
they that wait upon the LORD shall renew their 
strength . . . they shall run, and not be weary; and 
they shall walk, and not faint" (Isa. 40:31). 

Church sunrise fitness runs are springing up in 
several states. If you want to inaugurate a Sunday 
jog, successful fitness fellowships share these 
suggestions, based on their trials and errors: 

€ Include walkers, runners, joggers, and possi- 

bly cyclists (depending on your location). 

e Although the activity is planned primarily for 

teens, welcome adults who show interest. 

€ Try to find a physical education teacher, a 

YMCA, or YWCA health director, or a health 
spa counselor to join the run and offer physical 
fitness tips. 

€ Encourage only those teens who will make this 

Sunday run a part of an every-other-day or 
three-times-a-week routine. 

€ Set a meeting time—like 6:30 a.m. (Some teens 

will run from home or workout on their own 
courses before joining the group.) 

€ Pick a convenient course close by in as 

naturally beautiful an area as your situation 
presents. 

€ Provide orange juice at the end of the run. 

Include breakfast, if your sponsoring commit- 
tee is that ambitious. (One problem, though, is 
that runners will be hot and sweaty. So provide 
plenty of ventilation to keep the church from 
smelling like a gym.) 

€ Whatever food or sociability follows the run, 
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include a minute message that unites fitness of 
the body with fitness of mind and spirit. 

€ End all run festivities in time to shower and 
return to regular Sunday morning services. 

€ Once a running club becomes part of your 
youth program, it can enlarge its scope of 
activities. For instance, it may include walk-a- 
thons for missions, a church marathon run, 
and an all-church physical fitness emphasis 
week. Even nutrition classes have spun off 
from these Sunday morning jogs. 


MINI-POTLUCKS 


Not dinner at eight, but dinner for eight are these 
mini-potlucks. This social event mixes close friends 
with not-so-close acquaintances. It helps integrate 
new members. It also aims to break up cliques. 

Here is the master plan for many small dinner 
parties meeting concurrently. 

1. Invite three teens who know each other well 
and four who are not as intimate. The host or 
hostess makes the eighth person. 

2. Make up the guest lists after enough members 
have offered to entertain. If you do not have 
enough youth host homes, post a plea. Ask 
adult church members if they will volunteer 
their homes. (Young people will still act as 
hosts or hostesses.) 

3. Send written invitations giving the time and 
place. Also request that reservations be made. 

4. Follow up the invitations. Have hosts and 
hostesses telephone all their guests. If any 
cancel, invite other prospective youth group 
members. 

5. Conduct these dinners like any other potluck, 
but stress the fellowship part. Alert every 
guest to feel personally responsible to get to 
know the other seven. That's the purpose of 
smaller dinners in place of the usual all-church 
potluck. Make the theme be "Getting to Know 
You." 


MUSICALS 


Star may have hit Broadway by the time you read 
this. If so, it's a success story for twenty-nine 
teenagers from University Park United Methodist 
Church in Dallas, as well as their minister of music, 
Jody Lindh. (He wrote and co-directed with Joe 
Cox, an Episcopalian.) 

During the summer of 1984, the teenagers 
performed in communities throughout five states. 
This premier road show put Star into orbit. 


HOW TO FEATURE FUN AND FELLOWSHIP 


Bible Study Prepares Actors. 


Unlike most musical casts, this one preluded 
rehearsals with Bible study. For several sessions, 
the youth minister, Allen Walker, led studies of the 
life of David and the other characters the teens 
would portray. 

Star tells the story of David according to I and II 
Samuel. But like Godspell and Jesus Christ Superstar, 
the setting is contemporary. Teenagers strut across 
the stage in jeans and T-shirts. They sing psalms to 
a fast beat rhythm that they can relate to. 

“David” is a modern movie star; “Saul,” a 
rejected actor; and "Samuel," a movie director. 

Can you imagine how Star has captured the 
imagination of those Texas teenagers? To sing and 
act out what you study in the Bible about God's love 
and forgiveness—that's awesome, isnt it? 


How Does Star Relate to You? 


Accept its challenge. Try producing a musical. 
Whether or not you have a choir director who 
composes, look around. Teenagers are potential 
professional writers and musicians. You may have 
a composer in your own youth group. Expose 
talent, and you may produce a homemade musical. 

Or adapt a musical. A Venice (Florida) UMC 
youth fellowship presented Godspell (RSG). The 
initials stood for "Revised Standard Godspell." 

Use musicals published for youth casts. Flip 
through catalogs like that of Contemporary Drama 
Service (Box 7710-3, Colorado Springs, CO 80933). 
You will discover stimulating resources. For in- 
stance, "Going, Going, Gone with the Wind" is a 
musical melodrama with a zany plot. You can 
always start with comedy. 


ORIENTATION FAIR AND FLICKS 


Start the fall season with an orientation rally. 
Invite prospective members. Telephone inactive 
members. Round up the active. 

Here are six imaginative methods used by 
various groups at that first meeting of the year. 


Hold a Fair. 


—Each committee prepares a table display that 
shows activities and projects for which it is 
responsible. 

—Guide new members to these information 
centers. Explain committee divisions of 
responsibility. 

—New and old members sign up with the 
committees they propose to serve on. 
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—At the end of the walk-around, show video 
tapes or slides of past field trips, camps, 
worship, and service projects. 

—Conclude with a question-and-answer period. 


Ask Questions of New Members. 


One group immediately makes new members 
feel their ideas are welcome. They ask them about 
first impressions of the youth group. (This response 
may be candid, so know what you are asking.) 


Play Television Games. 


Adapt television formats to present orientation 
facts. Used in the past have been “Cross Wits" and 
"Family Feud." 


Play Charades. 


Officers and committee chairpersons present 
their duties in a game of charades. Members who 
guess the right answers first receive token prizes. 


Quiz. 

Use a written quiz or a crossword puzzle created 
to tell duties and activities. 

Through any of these programs, spark personal 
testimony. 


Each One Bring One. 


What members say to prospective and new 
members impresses them more than any display or 
film, as you know. That's why the old-fashioned, 
newly-revived “Win-My-Chum” approach pays 
off. Each member brings one prospect. 

—To orient new members, change “chums” long 
enough for old members to tell about the youth 
group, why they joined, what they like about 
it, what they have gained from membership. 

—Keep passing the new recruits from member to 
member until each new teen has talked with 
every regular member present. 

—Follow this round-robin indoctrination with 
togetherness activities. Show action pictures of 
members at work and play. Pray together. 
Sing. Enjoy worship. 

"More persons are won to Christ during adoles- 
cence than at any other time of life," say statistics 
collectors. If that is true, what a fruitful challenge 
Each-one-bring-one can be! 


PROGRESSIVE CHURCH-HOPPING 
Share Sunday Night Activities. 


Go from church to church to worship, play, see a 
movie, and eat. In place of your usual Sunday night 
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meeting in your own setting, join three other youth 
groups who are geographically close to you. Split 
activities. Hold one activity in each church. 

This, of course, calls for a planning session. 
Invite a representative from each church to meet 
together and work out the schedule. Volunteer or 
draw the activity each church will entertain. 

At meeting time, young people from all groups 
move together from church to church. They 
worship at the first, participate in recreation at the 
second, see a movie concerning service projects at 
the third, and eat in the last church. 

Only a small corps of members stay in their own 
churches to greet the crowd. In fact, the more adult 
help you can get, the more young people will be 
able to travel the complete circuit. 


Opt for Other Progressive Actions. 


You have many options for progressive meetings 

and parties. For example: 

— Divide worship only. Sing in one church. Pray in 
another. Present the message in the third. And 
in the last church, conduct a sharing time. 

—Entertainment and recreation divide easily. Play a 
different game or sport in each building. (Try 
this on weeknights.) 

—Progress from week to week for the entire Sunday 
evening program. Visit a different youth group 
each Sunday for one month. The host group 
conducts the entire program. That means you 
are responsible for only one meeting of the 
four. 

Once you go progressive, you will see the merits 

of jointure. Youth enjoy ecumenicalism. Religion 
unites them. 


SIXTEENTH BIRTHDAY BONANZA 


Which birthday is the most important for 
teenagers? The sixteenth, of course, because that is 
driver-license age in most states. 

In recognition of this big event, hold a gala 
birthday party, honoring all your sixteen-year-olds. 
Include their friends who are sixteen, too, if you 
want to spread your excitement. 


Accent the Driving Theme. 


—Make a giant birthday cake in the shape of an 
automobile. 

—Decorate the tables with model cars. 

—Present each sixteen-year-old with a mock 
driver's license. 


BUILDING TEEN EXCITEMENT 


Drive Through the Program. 


— Present dramatic skits. Use guests’ names. Show 
one applying for a license, taking the driver's 
test, and getting the license through the mail. 
Exude joy! 

—Introduce the show-off. In the next skit depict the 
drinker: driving to the party, taking a few 
drinks, and driving again in spite of peer 
protests. End your drama with a wreck. In 
other words, shift from comedy to tragedy. 

—Show a driving horror film. Bring in a state 
trooper to show gruesome pictures of the 
injury and death that follow the stupidity of 
driving while drunk. 


Why Climax a Party with Tragedy? 


Sometimes it takes an emotional knockout to stop 
teens from riding with drinkers or from driving 
under the influence themselves. That daredevil 
spirit has to be recognized and discouraged. 


Activate! 


—Now turn the tables. Introduce positive action. 

—Tell about the anti-alcohol media blitz (see 
Chapter 3). 

—Discuss what your group can do about teens 
and alcohol. 

—At least form a task force to check on 
anti-drinking projects. Hit hard! Save lives! 


SUMMER READING 


One church library has collected teens like books 
since their summer reading festival. Young people 
not only exchange books to read themselves, they 
work there, too. They repair books, arrange 
shelves, update the card catalog, help order new 
books, and assist visitors. The church librarian 
taught the young people basic library science. As a 
result, these teen library aides draw more teens to 
good books. 

Similar summer library programs have featured 
one or all of these activities: 


Show and Tell about the Library. 


—The librarian invites the youth group to a 
get-acquainted snack/tour. (Food follows the 
fact-dispensing.) 

—The tour includes a review of the Dewey 
decimal system, general reference books, and 
the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature. 

—In addition, show and explain the use of 
concordances, biblical histories, worship aids, 
and religious catalogs. 


HOW TO FEATURE FUN AND FELLOWSHIP 


Announce a Reading Contest. 


—Plan your own goals, based on what your 
library offers. 

—If it is extensive enough, require that one book 
a week be read and reported on to the librarian 
or another adult. 

—Name book categories and choose one from 
each. 


Recognize Reading Efforts. 


— Present recognition certificates for every five 
books read and orally reported. 

—Give the certificates at a family night supper 
where other church members may be stimu- 
lated to use the library. 

—Also award a religious book to the teen who 
has read the most books. 


Incite Summer Reading Spin-offs. 


—Urge readers to give their oral book reports in 
front of other church groups. 

—Dramatize the plots; interpret the characters. 
Conduct symposiums, dialogues, and panel 
discussions about church library books read. 

—Sponsor a children's tour through the library. 

—Form a library aides' club to help maintain your 
church library. 


SUNDAY EVENING GAMES 


Move on to new games—those you think up all 
by yourself. Or vary old games with new rules, like 
these: 


Hug Tag. 

A happy addition to the old game of tag is the 
safety zone. In hug tag, the only time a person is 
free from being tagged is when he or she is hugging 
someone. 

Set a time limit on how long one can hug the same 
person. Other than that, work out your own added 
rules, such as number of times you can hug the 
same person. 


Tic-tac-toe (with a new twist). 


—Arrange chairs in three rows of three chairs. 

—Girls are the X's; boys, the O's. 

—The object is to get three of a kind in a row. 

—Teams take turns choosing seats. They may 
discuss strategy among themselves, but once 
the person from their side sits down in the 
chair, the play is made, and the other side has a 
turn. 
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People Bingo. 

This makes a fine mixer at a district rally. 

— As guests arrive, give each a card full of blank 
squares. (It looks like a bingo card without 
numbers.) 

—Instruct everyone to fill the blanks with 
autographs, a different one in each square. 
— After mixing time, assemble the guests. Ask 
each card holder, in turn, to call out a name. 
Everyone who has that autograph crosses it out. 

—The first person to cross out all names in a 
row—vertically, diagonally, or horizontally— 
yells, “People!” 

—The winner calls out the canceled names, and 
persons whose names are read stand up. 

—For prizes, give smile buttons. 


Where Am T? 


A variation of "Twenty Questions,” this game is 
a geographic quiz about biblical places. 

—Divide into teams. One team decides on a 
location. The other team guesses the name of 
th place. Only twenty questions are allowed. 

—When a team answers correctly, it chooses a 
place to be guessed within twenty questions. 


In Search of the Holy Grail. 


Relate before the search: The Holy Grail was, 
according to medieval legend, a cup or dish used at 
the Last Supper by Jesus Christ. And in it some of 
the blood shed at the crucifixion was caught. 

—Explain that Christian symbols will lead the 
searchers to the Grail. They are to look for 
cross, fish, star, and crown signs. 

—To carry out the Holy Grail concept, place a 
plastic silver-colored loving cup in a “jeweled” 
box on a special altar (possibly in your youth 
room). 

—This treasure hunt adaptation works well at 
camp, too. 


SUNDAY NIGHT LIVE 


One youth club calls its food, fun, and fellowship 
time "Sunday Night Live." It comes before worship 
and serious talk. 

The most important of the three F's is food, they 
figure. If you question their conjecture, compare 
attendance on the nights you serve food with 
attendance when you don't. As one leader says: 
"Eating is part of the warm-fuzzy feeling of 
togetherness.” 

Several Sunday night snack plans are worth 
noting. 
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e Women's Society circles take turns preparing 
and serving. The youth group pays costs, and 
the women donate their time. 

€ Parents take turns preparing snacks, again at 
cost. 

€ Young people take turns preparing their own 
refreshments in the church kitchen: grilled hot 
dogs, hamburgers, pizza. 

€ Teenagers bring sandwiches in brown bags and 
pile them together. A committee buys soft 
drinks and milk. 

€ One youth club had a standing order with a 
pizza place for a whole year. 

€ A cookie exchange offers variety. Again serve 
drinks. 


Fun Is Action. 


"Sunday Night Live” includes games like those 
listed above. Also, unorganized recreation lends a 
supportive, "I belong" feeling. For example: 

—Include watching the end of a big game on 
television. 

—Sing spontaneously, either with a pianist or 
guitarist. Camp songs sung a cappella create 
warmth and friendliness. 

— Listen to records and tapes members bring in. 

—Tape a candid video and play it back immedi- 
ately. 

—Occasionally a telling time is fun. Teens talk 
about their extracurricular activities, successes, 
and peeves. They enjoy telling the latest and 
sharing the most exciting event that happened 
to them during the week. In fact, they may be 
overproductive. So when this activity takes 
place, appoint a timekeeper to announce when 
three minutes are up. Also, suggest two rules 
to follow: think about what you say before you say 
it, and be kind. 


Fellowship Is Being Together. 


Food and fun may dominate "Sunday Night 
Live," but fellowship is the end product. It's the 
condition of having common interests, ideals, 
experiences, and beliefs. Youth fellowship means 
that, doesn't it? 


"SWAP PARENTS" WEEKEND 


Exchange homes and families with members of a 
youth group in a neighboring town. Changing 
life-styles for a weekend is downright exhilarating. 
It forces young people to take a second look at their 
own families. 

Here's a blueprint of the swap: 
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Draw Names. 


—The exchange works best when teenagers draw 
their exchange parents at random—or vice versa. 
Of course, if any parents prefer a boy or a girl 
guest, such requests should be honored. 

—Write names and addresses of exchange parents 
on cards and let each teen draw one. 

—Hold the drawing at the host church after young 
people arrive on Friday night. 


Parents Are Responsible. 


—When possible, parents will meet their exchan- 
gees at the church. If working schedules inter- 
fere, provide transportation to the home. 

—From arrival time to Sunday noon, the exchange 
parents are to provide activities for their guests. 
In the meantime, their own teens are guests in 
the homes of the teens they are entertaining—not 
exact exchanges, of course. 

—Urge families to treat their exchangees like their 
own sons and daughters. Give them jobs to do. 
Eat together—or on the run—whatever is the 
usual schedule. Keep routine as routine. 

—Parents may wish to take their new children to 
special events—bowling or a soccer game. 

—Encourage parents to talk with their new 
teenagers and find out their attitudes and 
interests. 


Attend Host Church. 


—On Sunday morning, teen and exchange parents 
attend church together. 

— After worship, serve a dinner for all teenage 
guests and their weekend parents. Include 
brothers, sisters, and grandparents to make it a 
family affair. (Also have the meal catered or 
served by an adult group that does not involve 
the parents.) 

— After dinner, teens return to their own homes. 


Say "Thank You." 


—Either the same Sunday night or a week later, 
devote your youth meeting time to evaluating the 
exchange. 

—Also provide thank-you note cards for those who 
have not already written their appreciation letters. 

—As part of your worship service, write thank-you 
notes and place them on the altar and bless them. 
(Mail them later.) 


Listen for Feedback. 


Your home church parents entertained, too. 
Therefore to complete your evaluation, bring them 
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into a parent/youth discussion a week or two later. 
Probe their reactions. What did they gain from the 
exchange experience? Was the swap meaningful? Did 
it build understanding between the generations? 


TEEN DATE BOOK 


Straight Talk on Love, Sex, and Marriage (Waco, 
Tex.: Word, Inc., 1978) has brought author Charles 
W. Shedd and his wife, Martha, hundreds of 
requests to talk to teens. Lucky you, if you have met 
with them. Second best, get this set of audio 
cassettes. It includes four tapes. The first cassette 
introduces the subject and the others discuss a 
Christian approach to each area—love, sex, and 
marriage. Use as a discussion guide. Third best, 
make your own date book. 


Organize a Questionnaire Committee. 


—First give committee members time to browse 
through resource material like Shedd's. 

—Then prepare five sheets of paper, each headed 
with one of the news story W's: who, what, 
when, where, and why? 

—Together compile questions, such as: Who dates? 
What is a date? When should you be allowed to 
date? Why date? Where do you go for a date? 

— Develop specific questions to ask under each of 
these leads. For examples of where: Where do boys 
like to go on dates? Girls? What limits should 
they give themselves as to where? Where do 
parents allow their teens to go on dates? 


Teens Answer Questionnaire. 


—Divide the assembly into five groups with one 
committee member in each. 

—Label each group one of the W's, for example, the 
"Why" group. 

—A committee member in charge gives out the 
questionnaire sheet for that W. 

—Instruct everyone to answer the questions. Allow 
time for written responses. 

—The committee member in each group then calls 
for oral answers, paraphrased or read from the 
written ones. The group discusses the responses, 
and when the majority agrees on an answer, the 
group leader notes the consensus. 

—Back in the assembly, call on each group to read 
its answers. 


Publish Results. 


—Turn over to a typist the five group lists after you 
have checked the input. 
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—Make a booklet, with a forward by you concern- 
ing the purpose of the compilation. 

—Give copies to parents. 

—This Date Book may provide valuable data for local 
media. Offer it for news releases. 


TEEN ROOM 


A room by and for teenagers helps establish their 
identity. It's special! 

It’s fun to create something out of nothing. 
Recycle a junk room into an all-pupose youth 
hang-out. 

Once the project is completed, teens will move 
on to other channels that offer deeper intellectual 
and spiritual growth. But while the teen-room 
project is on, it carries first priority. 

Every youth group needs a private room. So look 
around. No matter how shoddy its condition at 
take-over time, kids can transform it into a teen 
heaven. 


Belfry Becomes Youth Room. 


One teen club renovated a belfry tower room. 
The old bell still hung in the middle, though long 
disused. The area was barny-bare, bat-visited, and 
dove-dirtied. A discouraging sight? No way. 

First things first. Repair the ladder to the floor 
opening. Make it safe. Insulate walls and floors. 
Fireproof. Basic reconstruction took weeks. Fathers 
helped only with electrical wiring. The fire inspec- 
tor gave final approval. Other than that, teens did 
the work. 

They salvaged used lumber and corkboard. And 
because their ladder approach limited their fur- 
nishings, they used only floor pillows to sit on. Old 
draperies insulated the walls, and a used carpet 
padded the floor. 


Storage Room Is Converted. 


Teens took over a storage room in a Pennsylvania 
church. It opened onto the great hall. It had no 
windows and no ventilation. Nonetheless, it served 
their needs, once they had removed stacks of musty 
old chuch records and Sunday school papers. 

Teens painted the walls canary-yellow and the 
floors brick-brown. They short-circuited furnishing 
it by going to Goodwill, purchasing a davenport, 
easy chairs, and an old player piano—an antique 
they later sold for a sizable profit. 

The twelve-foot-square room spilled the crowd 
into the great hall at times. But that's typical of teen 
rooms—they're too small for the numbers they 
attract. 
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Teens Alter Kitchen. 


A Colorado Catholic youth group converted an 
old school kitchen into their teen room. Again, 
tearing out old equipment took hours of hard work. 
In the end, though, they had lots of space for a pool 
table and the donated furnishings. This became 
their meeting place. 

Their excitement stimulated interest in the whole 
parish. And their numbers increased fourfold, accord- 
ing to a report in Youth Magazine. 


YOUTH/ADULT DINNER 


" And there is no new thing under the sun." Start 
with that adage from Ecclesiastes 1:9 and you 
inspire all sorts of brilliant ideas by digging into the 
past. That's one reason for promoting a youth/adult 
dinner. You can uncover creative ideas that worked 
in the past. 


What Is a Youth/Adult Dinner? 


—This activity is similar to Father/Son and Mother/ 
Daughter banquets of past decades. The differ- 
ence lies in the combinations. 

—Teens may bring any adult. The person may be a 
favorite teacher, an elderly neighbor, the mother 
of the child you baby-sit, your supermarket 
employer. The more diversified the guest list, the 
wider the outreach of your idea. 

—Enjoy informality by sitting at tables of six or 
eight. Assign a teen and guest to head each table. 

—Decorate by decades, starting with the twenties. 


How Do You Spark "No-new-thing" Ideas? 


—For spontaneous entertainment, ask each dining 
group to talk about youth activities of the past. 
What did church youth groups do that was fun? 
Different? Can any of these ideas be reused 
today? 

—Share the most interesting recollections with the 
entire dinner party. Call on each table host or 
hostess. That teen, in turn, will pass the 
microphone along to guests who recall successful 
projects. 


Youth Show and Tell, Too. 


—Conclude with an up-to-tomorrow projection of 
your youth activities. 

—Show a homemade film strip. Mime. Bring on the 
clowns. 

—Let your guests know youth means action, now as 
then. “And there is no new thing under the sun.” 
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YOUTH ORCHESTRA 


Who plays the piano? That sounds familiar, 
doesn't it? But who ever asks, Who plays the violin? 
Flute? Drums? 

Ask those questions for variety. Use a single 
instrument to accompany hymns and sing-a-longs. 


Encourage Musicians. 


—Go further in your quest for musicians, and 
you may discover the makings of a small 
orchestra. If you do, you may add excitement 
to worship services and parties. 

—And you will interest teens who cling to their 
instruments like nails to magnets. Use their 
trumpets or clarinets, and you have won them 
to your youth group. At least that has been the 
experience of churches with orchestras. 


Play for Fun. 


—First meet just to get together. Have a fun 
practice. 

—Qne of the musicians will be a leader, no 
doubt. Otherwise, invite an outside teen or 
young adult to take the lead. Aim for the joy of 
making music. 

— Occasionally, try playing for the youth group 
on Sunday night, at a party, or for a special 
come-see-us-practice jam session. 

—Much later, the orchestra can play publicly, 
maybe. However, the real purpose of getting 
together is the togetherness for those with a 
common interest. What they share with others 
is a fringe benefit for the young group. 


YOUTH RECEIVERS—AND GIVERS 


Is it better to give than to receive? You may test 
the answer with this gift exchange. 


Divide into Two Groups. 


—Have an equal number of givers and receivers. 

—Tag each participant with a number: one to ten 
in each group, for instance. 

—Post the names of receivers and ask each to 
write, alongside his or her name and number, 
what help or attention he or she would like to 
receive. 
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—Givers match numbers with receivers and then 
try to give that attention or fill that need. 
(Examples are to rap, to solve a math problem, 
to get a ride home, to meet someone new, to 
have a date, to attend a concert with someone, 
to be listened to, to be noticed.) 

—When possible, givers give during the meeting 
time. If that is not possible, allow a week to 
give. 


Reverse the Roles. 


The next week, record the results and reverse the 
activity. Receivers become givers. Givers are receivers. 
And repeat the routine. 

When followed through, this interpersonal activ- 
ity tends to create more concern for each other. It 
meets real needs. Unrecognized needs get atten- 
tion. It creates surprising combinations, too, such 
as boy meets girl. 


YOUTH TRIPS 


A trip from Florida to Toronto—that's exciting! 
For some teens, it's their first venture to a foreign 
country. The same group going to Canada in 1985 
traveled to the Grand Canyon two years before. 
They still talk about that exhilarating experience. 

Super trips trigger thrills of anticipation. They 
also offer opportunities for Christian growth. 
Teenagers work together, assume responsibilities, 
and learn to be dependable, considerate, and 
caring. Individuals must depend on one another in 
preparing for the trip, meeting financial goals, and 
finally traveling together. 


Sign a Contract. 


The director of Christian Education at Mandarin 
United Methodist Church, Jacksonville, Florida, 
uses a contract for each major trip. It requires the 
signatures of teenagers and their parents. This 
gives her adult backing for a gigantic enterprise. 
The contract makes parents and teens jointly 
responsible. 

The following sample is for the Toronto trip, 
signed by participants by December 1, 1984. The 
plan gives continuity to the year's youth program 
and a goal to achieve. 
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CONTRACT FOR YOUTH TRIP 
SUMMER 1985 


1. * IWILL ATTEND SUNDAY SCHOOL 80% OF THE TIME BETWEEN DECEMBER 1, 
1984, AND THE TRIP DATE IN 1985. 


2. * IWILL ATTEND U.M.Y.F. 80% OF THE TIME BETWEEN DECEMBER 1, 1984, AND 
THE TRIP DATE IN 1985. 


3. IWILL PARTICIPATE IN ALL FUND-RAISING PROJECTS. 
4. * I WILL ATTEND ALL “PRACTICE” OVERNIGHTERS. 


5. I WILL PARTICIPATE IN “ADOPT-A-TEEN”. PROGRAM BETWEEN FEBRUARY, 
1985 AND THE TRIP DATE IN 1985. 


6. IWILL COMPLETE AN ASSIGNED BIBLE STUDY. 


7. I AGREE TO ABIDE BY THE LEADER’S DECISIONS AND GROUP REGULATIONS 
WHILE ON THE TRIP. 


* Ifyou are sick, out of town, etc., you may be excused with parents’ written or verbal explanation. 
I agree to complete this contract if I go on the trip. 
Signature Date 


I agree that my son/daughter work toward the trip by completing this contract. 


Parent Date 


Parent Date 


I agree that this contract has been successfully completed, and that the signatory may go on the 1985 
Youth Super Trip. 


Adult Leader Date 


LERRA 
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150 Ways to Rev Up a Youth Group! 


Is your youth group suffering from a terminal case of the yawns? Do you 
feel anxious, guilty, or frustrated about your ability to change the 
situation—certain that you're letting everybody down? 


Don't panic! There's a solution! 


BUILDING TEEN EXCITEMENT is the surefire manual you've been 
waiting for—a real energizer that will pep up any stagnant youth group. 
Shirley Pollock has been in your shoes, and she's found not only how to 
survive, but how to thrive! 


She'll show you 150 ways to 
e Stimulate group communication 
Celebrate worship 
Expand outreach 
Incite creativity 
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e Promote money-making activities 
e Foster fun and fellowship 
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Achieve authentic Christian growth 


BUILDING TEEN EXCITEMENT is easy to read, easy to adapt, 
completely practical, and, best of all, proven effective with youth groups all 
across the country. You won't find a better antidote to youth group ho-hums 
and youth leader burnout anywhere! 


SHIRLEY POLLOCK is a freelance writer from Bradenton, Florida. She is 
the author of Youth Worker's Success Manual, also from Abingdon Press. 


ISBN 0-b87-03993-2 Abingdon Press 
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